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The Epiſtle 
particular remark, and are digni- ) 
fied with the ſpecial obſervation of | 
the Princes eye. While the inferior 

ſort, that make up th: crawd, 

think it ſufficient for them , that 

they carry on the common joy, and 

be obſerved in groſſe, with a gene- 

rall approbation and acceptance of 

their well-meaning. It fares ſo with | 
Books Preſented to great Perſons, 
the moſt eminent are taken notice 
of: the triv1all ſart( ſuch as this ) 
peradventure ſcarce ſeen or heart | 
of by thoſe Patrons , whoſe names 
they carry in their Epiſtles Dedica- | 
tory. And becauſe I delight to dwell | 
on ſo beloveda ſimilitude,preſented | 
to my thoughts by the laſt years moſt . 
happy occurrences : I may further | 
obſervethat as a preaſe of people is | 
rather troubleſome, than adwvanta- | 
geons to a triumph 3 ſo the exceſſuve 

wultitude of Books bath been * 
thought | 


Dedicatory. ' 


. fl thought rather a means to binder 


) , 


' if than advance learning : yet both 


| 


are tolerated becauſe commonly pre-- 
ſumed to flow, the one from a loyall 
affetion to the Prince, and the. 
other from a well-wiſhing to. 
learning. AndſoTI havethis to 
excuſe me for troubling the world, 
already peſtered with Books, that I 
do my good will ; and that in ſuch 
a ſubje& as bath not been much 


ſtudied by the learned : and may 


| 
2 


receive ſome advancement from 4 


mean pen that hath been ſeriouſly 


g imployed init . To preſent to your 


moſt ſacred Majefty a thing of ſo 
mean worth, is an act (I confeſſe ) 
of great preſumption:yet in regard, 
that books which but pretend uſe- 


fulneſſe no the ſubjefs, have ordi- 


narily addreſſed themſelves to the 
patronage of Princes ; I want not 
precedents far ſuch a boldneſs, and 

#2 being 
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being confeious to my. ſelf. of no | 
worſe aime in the publiſhing f 
this work;, than the good of 'my | 
Conntry 1:1 hawe this preſumption | 
beſides My ather , that I ſhall not. 


iMcur youn Me jeſty s diſpleaſure. 


Your Maieſty' 5 moſt humbly 
x ; Venated Subjet and Seryant 
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The Reader is defired to corre& theſe Errate's | 
with his pen, or at leaſt mark them before he 
peruſe the Book, becauſe they offer ſome injury 
tothe intended ſence. The leſs material ones, 
as conſent for concent, ingenuow for ingenious, and 
$ for 5, &c. and the miſplacing, adding, or omiſ- | 
4 fion of a letter, need not any advertiſement. | 
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| Eriander. 


Joh firſt part of ERLANDER is 


preſented his Country, Parentage, 
$ Birth, and Education, with an 
Y Introduction to the Triall of bis 
3 Genius, which zs the principall 


deſign of this Work, 


Jas 


x 
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>Eographers tell us that 
Alycia was once part of 
the Continent, and an- 
nexed to Ampelona by 


.an ifthmes, or narrow 
neck of land, whichthe 


W Vayes by little and little have worn 
B aſunder, 


The Hiftory 
aſunder, and rent it into an Iſland. 
Whether this be true or not, I will} 
not enquire, nor take any further no- | 
tice of that famous Country than may 
contribute ſome Ornament to this 
famous Hiſtory of Eriander. 3 
The Soil is mixt and various, but! 
generally fruitful, abundantly (tored} 
with goodly.Paſtures, Medawes.and 
Corn fields, divers parts adorn with | 
ſeveral ſortsofT recs, cſþedial Oak, ? 
and Forreſts of a large compals; here! 
and there you may Þehold waſt and # 
far-extended Plains, which although 
to a tranſient obſerver they feem to? 
import barrenneſs and poverty, yet? 
_ yield no ſmall benefit to the in-? 
duftrious Inhabitants, by maintaining 3 
numerous flocks of Sheep, (the grea-? 
teſt riches of the Nation;_) and ſome;! 
of them afford Mines, as of Iron, T in, ? 
and Coal, ſo that Nature makes a * 
mends for the ſeeming barrenneſs by. 
thefo Treaſures which are locked up,.; 
In the inner rooms of the earth. The? 
alr is mixt, and unconſtant (as in al * 
Tſands,) but for the moſt pare mild." 
and temperate, not! excee ing hot in 
"Summer, nor immoderately cold i] 
- Winter. The 
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of ERTANDER. 
The Inhabitants are generally well 
limb'd, of a proportionable ſtature, 
and of a cools viſage, moſt of them 


gray eyed, cheerfull in deportment, 
free and true hearted in their: Dreat- 


A ments, not treacherous in their enter- 


tainments, Courteous above other 
people to Strangers, reſpeCtive-ta old 
men, and obſequiousto their Prince, 


Y wherein I hope I have not miſ-repre- 

ſented them, the people in generall 
2X beingever Renowned for it 3 norcan 
3 the miſchievous diſloyalty of a few 
22 juſtly diſparage a wholeNation..I//an- 
2 ders (lay ſome, )have uſually ſuch va- 
9 riable bumors,occafion'd by thechang- 
-$ ableneſle of the Air, that no condi- 
3 tion will pleaſe them long, but repi- 
2 ning at the preſerit, they are-ever l1- 
'Y ſtening after ſome new conſtitutian 
3 of affairs. 1 will not take upon me to 
2 confute this Obſervation , becauſe I 
7 believe there's much of truth in it 5 
7 nor were the Alycians altogether 


free fromſuch a kind of unſettledneſs, 


23 who had ſometimes been earneſt to 
A deſtroy; themſclyes,: by ſubverting 
7 thew-Government : but being made 
{enſible- of their error by many en- 

| B 2 croaching 


7 


dutt of Pififtiratws, a valiant and ex- 
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croaching miſcheifs, (the only 1neans 
ro 'make the people either more, wile, 
or atleaſt leſle fooliſh, ) they were at 
tengeh: happily . xeduced under the 
Government of Alcidruinus, who by 
a prudent' and dexterous managing 
of his affairs very much corretted their 
mſtebiliey.* '; {1p 
Alcidruinus was a /Prince ſo com- 
plete and:abſolute, 'as there 'wanted 
nothihg to make him/a valiant Com: | 
mander in War, and a wiſe Governor | 
in peace :. The times he lived 1n put] 
him to'the tryall in both 5 the 'Wars] 
hehad occaſion to be involved in were | 
upon juſt' and honorable grounds, the 
reſcuing his Dominions 'from/a ſedi-} 
tious atid turbulent-party, . which-had Z 
for'many years enthralled them, and 5 
diſpoſſeſt him of his Right.,- forcing © 
him 'to:ſeck for refuge in-Forreign i 
paree; "2-ſad and -diſmall fate to the 3 
lation, and as difmall to him could ? 
E.is enemies haveinherited theirwiſhes 2 
as they Uid his Revenues; but 'God, 
who miraculouſly preſerves whom he # 
intends to bleſle, raiſed up the dying 
hopes of the Nations, and by theTon- þ 


pert I 
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Of ERTANDER. 
pert Commanderinthe-War, brought 
Alcidrainws to the' Throne. who by 
this occaſion had: one advantage to 
enable him above other Princes, that 
beſides the bountifull endowmeirs, of 
Nature, a ſtately body , majyeſticall, 
Countenance, powerfull Eloquenre, 
and Heroick ſpirit, which he enjoyed 
inſo high a degree, that . whoſgever 
was able truly roobſerve himy would 
jugge him worthy/ofan.Empire x; be- 
ſides his Princely Education, which 
he enjoyed in his -Fathers Court, a 
pious and - judicious '(but unhappy) 
Prince :'iHis prime years were: *©xer- 
ciſed in adverſity. -and hard :encoun- 
ters, without. which men ſeldom ar- 


I rive at any cminent degree of, virtue, 


no mans abilities are put to the tryal, 
or fully difcovered, till he hath been 
proved-in the occaſions of good and 


2 evil : the way to honour lies through 
22 the confines of danger, and none. is ſo 


2 happy-'as he that hath ſurvived his 


milevies.' 7. 0 | 
To give a true character of him ts 


27 beyond my ſkill,” and no part of my 


tention, ' yet meeting in my pallage 
with ſo: illuſtrious a perſon, good 
B 3 manners 


= i Pen, f - [4 # Fo % 4 - 
etal if 1A Heres A ant 7 Lat * , 


when War with.many ſtruglings and 


markable.in a Prince, . For:-whereas * 


.}., _ The Hiſtory 
manners obliges me to afford him this 
reſpe&.” When this noble Prince was 
inveſted: with his Regall Dignities, 
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hard labour had brought forth peace, 
(A curſt mother hath ſometimes a quiet 
_—_ his care was to procure Alliance 
and friendſhip with ain, noone. Na- 
tions, and Enat Laws for the fafety |} 
of his own, in order to theeſtabliſhing 
of theſe, he had the happineſs to en- ? 
joy.aloyall and true | hearted Coun- ? 
cil, conſiſting of /'men of able parts Þ 
and libera]l education, the::Nation # 
had learned, by ſad experience, that 3 
Hliterate and inferiour perſons were } 
nimble and ſkilfull.enough in; demo- 3 
Iiſbing , 'but yery bunglers in erecting 2 
or ſupporting a Goyernment.,-;- 7 
. - I ſhall not 'recite either the': Laws 7 
he made, or the acts he performed, +» 
which cannot be compriſed it: ſuch a 
compaſle as my thoughts havelimited 
out for: this whole (tory. Onely- his 7 
prudent care and proviſion for the E- 7 
ducation of Children muſt not be paſt ? 
over it: filence, being a thing ſo re- ©. 


great perſons uſually take the ;Jeaſt © 


CAarc 4 


Of ERTANDER. 


carefor this, (though reaſon obliges, 
them to take the greateſt) he youch-, 
ſafed to ſuffer his care to condeſcend 
eventothoſe, who though at preſent 
but uſeleſs, are yet © th, aL. hopes 
ofa Nation, and his Succeſſars Sub, 
jets inreverſion , being aſſured that 
Education prudently eſtabliſhed by 
Laws £4. by degrees make them 


MF ſo accuſtomed to vertuous deport; 


ments, that thereſhould not need ma- 
ny Laws to reſtrain them from Vice: 


Þ their own inclination would be ſo 
29 cfficacious,as to conduct themta good- 


F neſle. It's true, ſo long as there are 


men.in the World there willhe Vices 


4 bux, where good Laws are eſtabliſhe 


$ for habituating every one from his 
2 Cradle to induſtry and good manners 


before they know how to, he lazy, Or 
vitipus, this js the certaigelt way. to 
prevent (at leaſt many). miſchicfs, 


A which negledted Education ingyjgably 


Y produces, F jt, | (3H. 15328 
A | fs for Schoals.Cthe Coyntry. being 
FR 5 OUntTY..h 


ciently. ſtored in maſt ;places) he 


7} 4id nor much increaſe their, number, 
7 2vy.;he yas, pleaſed to, commit tl 
2 .Goyerament .gf them to prudent a 


B4 virtuo 
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The Hivtory 
virtuous perſons', whom he dignified 
' with peculiar favors and priviledges, 
. tO incourage them 'in that moſt uſe- 
full, but tedious) profeſſion 3 which 
in other Nations 1s uſually thruſt up. 
onthe moſt trivial and deſpicable part 
of men, and theſe commonly take it 
 onlyfor a ſbift, to be laid atide when 
better preferment falls ; while thoſe} 
whom a liberall fortune raiſes to a 
22-þ Ooroegter themſelves, paſſe it' 
by inſcorn, andaſpireat thoſe higher 
| profeſſions,” which are attended with | 
more ſplendour. and” weakh. Firſt, | 
he provided that every man ſhould | 
bring up his Children to a Profeſſion | 
(only with ſome exception of Nobles © 
and Gentlemen of ample Eſtates) ſo 
as he might ferve his Country ether 
_ as a Scholar, if he were found fit for 1 
any of the Liberall Sciences, or in! 
ſome oo pens viel! to the | 
Nation, and ſuitable to hisextra&ion 5 
and abilities,. By this he nipt Tdleneſs 5 
In the very bud, which wherever it 
prevailes 1s the ringleader'of all' Vi- * 
ces, and the ruine of Families and 
Countries,” being a'great error in the | 
. Politicks of ſome Nations, thatby not 3 


ſc C us | 


—_— 


| 


ecuring and providing for the Edu- 
ation of their Youth,” nor appointing 
very man to ſome ſervice and. im- 
ployment,they make:them Thieves,or 
Vagabonds , and then' are forced ro 
hang them for being ſo. | 
2. Beſides;\ſuch as were ative and 
nduſtrious (if deprefled by poverty) 
wereencouragedand aſſiſted; and on 
he contrary , ſuch as were able and 
JIfall:;; and yet refuſed to imploy 
hemſelves; were'as ſurely puniſhed. 
3.' And certaindaies'were appoint- 
ed for Sports and Reereations, a piece 
of prudent andcautelous pollicy. It's 
calls for'iny man to obſerve, -({ who 
hath not' made his obſervation alrea- 
dy) that ſedentary and melancholick 
perſons, who are'either by'nature or 
uſtom averſe: frony '\merriments and 
recreations', are inclined to- malice, 
deeviſhnelſs, diſcontent and envy 3 fit 
todeviſevillainy and miſchiefe 3 and 
hat ſportive Recreations, with con- 


4 venient motion, 'clear his ſpirits, diſ- 
, Mſipatebis dumpiſh and ſullen humors, 
 ZFmake him briſk and ſociable, hr 1 


tate himto love and kindheartedne! 


1 and therefore Alcidruings prudently 


A appointed 


The Hiftory © 
appointed ſuch meetings, as a mean 
to promote: peace, procure hoſpita. 
lity and: good Neighbourhood, beget 
fricndſhip. and alliance amang, the 
people, and prevent many mutinaus 
diſcontents which retired and 'ſullen 
thoughts might hatch in their work: 
ing brains. - [7 oTÞ 

Fourthly , but every man was not? 
permitted to breed his ſon-to Lear-) 
ning, only ſuchas were tolerated and! 
<__ of by. Magiſtrates -appoin-| 
ted for that purpoſe : As:to. other? 
Profeſſions there was. no ſuch reſtri-? 
ion, but in this, it was thonght ne-] 
cellary to prevent ;ſome. incgnveni-| 
ences which the unwarineſs; of forme? 
times had procured; as the peſtering ? 
the Nation -with:ivſufficient Parſpns, 
and the exceſſivenumber of Scholars, 
whieh; had been found injurious to ! 


the pyblick, For when there is, grea- | 


ter number thayean þe_conyenicotly | 
diſpoſed, of, ſame muſt of neceſſity - 
mijle.of theiraims, - whereby they arc ; 
oftentimes inclined to forge milchicd, * 


-pramote' Eactions.,, and undermine; 


ment, .Eycry man, be his parts. neve!: 


Of EKTANDER. 


mean, after' much time: and. coſt 
ent ja 2 courſebf ſtudy, will grieve 
be, deprived. of. ſome competent 
ward of his labours, . wherein if the 
ate cannot ſatisfie his expectation, 
it happens where the number 1s too 
eat, | he may-run- into ſame. extra- 
zgant.courſe to the hurt of hisCoun- 
y, but where & timely reſtraint is 
t upon men. before they be: far 
zgapged in ſucha courſe, - there's. no 
feat diſtaſt given 5 if any be taken, 
is-better that ithe humors of a few 
> .croſled;, than 'an inconvenience 
zould ariſe ta a-Nation ://Men'of this 
rotefion, - when they keep within 
| Fc baunds of. moderation; being a 
Yrcat! Ornament in a Compprrwentth, 
$, Mut the moſt dangerous incendiaries, 
s, IF upon any emergent occaſion or di- 
Cy conſpire againſt it, ., 

Z 5- All manherof laborious:perſons, 
-Fhoſe ..unployment was -remarkabl 
=Fdvantageous,. and conducibleto the 
*Publiak good, as Huſbandmen,Smiths, 
Wlothworkers; ; Carpenters, and ſuch 
 Heceſlary Tradeſmen, were eſpecial- 
i--Þy encouraged by peculiar immunities 

ind (ptiviledges. Li 
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— partially purin execution by-w/ regu} 


— fond wiſhesof idle perſons,” whp will 
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6. Inferiour imem;'although not arti 
ved ataiconſiderableheight of wealth 
ſhould nor aſpire tothe-title*and dig 
nity of: Nobles or Gentlemen without 
ſpecidll licence; 577 7 
._ "7:: Certain: Magiſtrates: much re 
ſemblingthe Cenſorv''among''the an- 
cient Romans :1t:chey- obſerve at 
man out-of employment ,-'who ha 
not arreſtate ſufficient to maitntam hin 
after the:rate ' and degree of 2*Gen- 
tleman; had power to"cauſe him ei. 
ther to betake himſelf to an agreeabſe 
profeſſion; or diftribute him'to fort 
publick:ſetvice, as inthe -exereſie of 
Wat'cicher by Sea of Land';*vr the 
manapement'of baſineffe in forraign 
plantations, yet fo'as it ſhould be ar! 
advantspe'und' credirto- him,” (if he 
were'not wanting to himſelf; : 'not z; 
puniſhmetn, as had been uſed byſome 
emell Uſurpers formierly. - - #Þ 
- "Theſe and divers'other Laws wer? 
EnaQed'by Alcidrninw , and not E-\ 
nated only, bur effe&ually and''im; 


kit an prodeut diſcipline, withous 
*Which-Lawsare as ineffetuallas tht! 


themſelvcs 
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zerh(ſelves at ſuchaplace,but through 
azineſs' never advance a ſtepforward 
> came thither.: Certain it 1s, that the 
ountrey flouriſhed 1n this Prince bis 
ime,.in plenty, peace, anditrength of 
ﬀeQion 5 and ſo neither had, nornee- 
ed: the yſe of ſuch torturing Lawes, 
$ in-divided' States are altogether in 
aſhion; procured. by. ſome peeviſh, 
revailing. Faction , out ' of: meer re- 
enge againſt their concurrents. 

Eriander was born at Ertephie; an 
ncient:City of the Caloturians in the 
aſtern part of Alycie 3. this City is 
eated in a very pure and delicate air, 


ut the ground thereabout ſomewhat 

aclining. to barrenneſs ; It was anci- 

ntly: beautified . with a very ſtately 

uaſtery , ereted in-honour of. a 
'tha 


rmceof' that Province, who had ſuf- 
red Martyrdom ' for the vindication 
E his! Countrey and Religion. No- 
ning now Temains of that but ſome 
inous walls, two lofty Gate-houſes, 
ding each of them 1nto.a-fpacious 
quare Plat; in: one of which:there 


 WFand'two fair Churches, and of a.com- 


tent bigneſ: $3.from thence the Ci 
limbs up a ſmall Hill , with an ea 
| aſcent 


—_— 
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| aſcent toward the Weſt ; whereby it 
gives.a commodious: proſpect to ſuch 
as travel over the Champion on the 
Eaſt-fide: and here ſtood the Manſion 
houſe of Charinwe, Father to Eriarnder, 
a Houfe of a confiderablebrgneſs and 
fair , but built rather for uſe and de- 
cency' than pomp and oſtentation, 
The Furniture competently rich and 
j ſuitable to the- quality of' his "pare. | 
| the Rules of Expenceagreeable to his * 
C-: Eſtate, 'the Oeconomy graveand pru- i 
| dent; all things managed with order 
| and decency. | 
His Motherwas Timoclea, a Lady of 
an ancient and religious Family not far 
diftant, who being dignified with a | 
brave cleer ſpirit, sllayed with a con-| 
venient Modeſty, a ſound Judgment, 
ſublime Vertue , and incomparable 
grace in her expreſhons, was highly | 
walued by all thatknew her... Nor did| 
the want thoſe exteriour Ornaments | 
which might partly commend. her to | 
'Charinxs 's'Choice: .a rare beauty and 
Þecoming preſence 3 her complexion 
*WAS'EXA 'y and equally compoſed of 
'White and Red 3 her Viſa e xound, 
a light brown hair, with a cleer Eye 
W430 ut 
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important affair of Marriage, (where- 
in heknew there was no redreſs to be 


of ERFANDER. 


butfixt and ſteady. - Although in this 


procured by ſecond thoughts 3 nor 
can a'man-erre twice as to the ſame 
adventure) I preſume he uſed much 
circumſpeQion, and prudently made 
virtue and Wiſdom his principal aim, 
as being aſſured theſe would - highly 
conduceto his own particular content, 
therepute of his Family, the ſupporr 
of his Eſtate, and ( as far as humane 
prudence can fecure men in ſuch a 
matter ). entail Wiſdom and Vertue 
upon his Poſterity 3 yet to ſay beauty 
had no ſhare in his defires, were'to re- 


I preſenthim either better or worſe than 
$ Man: eſpecially if we conſider the 


time when he was afhanced to Tiao- 
clea, which was about thirty years of 
age, Tihmoclea not much leſs: than 

eighteen. | - 
Charinws ( to give a brief, but true 
Chark&er of him) was a perf6n'truly 
Roligiovs, conſtancind reſolute its the 
defence of the ſubſtantial prititiples of 
Religion, wherein all men (at leaſt 
the wiſeſt ) were obſerved to agree 3 
but lived altogether Cn - 
Note 
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thoſeyain and nice controverſies, toy 
1ſh and Phanatick' O Intons , w hich) 
were; now and.then devjſed by ſome! 
buſie and pragmatical bfains, and re-} 


{ 
| 
I! 
commended to the giddy multitude; - 
whole cuſtom.is toſtare and admire at? | 
any thing that 1s new, ſoon love and WF" 
ſoon diſlike : their indiſcretion (as ill MW 
as it is, yet ) herein proves Iucky;} | 
their beloved novelties, like Childrens MF 
Rattles, never pleaſe long; that Opi-'3 | 
nion which at one time 1s ſo fiercely F 
aſſerred, that ſome would (only not) 
ſuffer Martyrdom , rather than dila- | 
vow It, perhaps continues not in cre-! 
dit one mans age, and Poſterity will * 
ſcarce vouchſate to enquire after it. | 
In the mean time a pious and truly- |! 
zealous man beſtows himſelf in belie- | 
ving in, and ſerving God, lives peace- 
ably and deals ;uſily with all men, 
wherein the ſum of true Religion is } 
comprized, while unquiet ſpirits are ? 
miſerably intangled in ſuch endleſs ; 


controverſies, asare of no importance 
to premote Religion, . but very de- | 
{tructive to the.peace and charitable 
converſation of men. It isnot impoſ- 
libie, but that the moſt pious and wiſe 
3 | may, | 


MWnay, even in matters of Religton, have 


F 

Wome fond erroneous and impertinent 
6 houghts, ſuch asareuſually produced 
Fn a ſcattered 4nd uncolleted mind ; 


but they are ſo far Maſters of them- 
Fſclves.as to reſtrain them; they per- 
Fmit them not to, arrive at any conit- 
derable growth : whereas men of ſinal 
knowledge, but great confidence, not 
J onely give way to abſurd Opinions, 
.\F but A men in ſome peſtilent diſtem- 
Y pers are obſerved to do ) cagerly at- 
J tempt to propagate their contagion 
to the great diſturbance of Man- 
kind, 

Charinw in his geſture and deport- 
ment. obſerved a becomming gravity, 
F his garb. decent, his countenance ſet- 
& led and ſerious, not. over ſad and 
J lowring, nor petulant and effeminate; 

the one uſually paſſes for a touken of 

felf-cqnceit, the other of ſmall wiſe- 
dom. His addreſſes as free from af- 
fected Complements , as rude blunt- 
neſ$;neither ſneakingly meal-mouth'd, 
nor over-bold : his diſcourſe was ever 
profitable and to the purpoſe , yet 
modeſt, and without any affeQation 
of applauſe. ' A wy man's diſcourſe 

is 


- 
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1s alwaies adorned with three remark. 
properties, Truth, Conciſeneſs, and 
perſpicuity. Lies and flanders arc 
Vices incident to Jgnorant, peeviſh, 
and cowardly perfons, who like que. 
rulous Curs make a noiſe at a diſtance, 
inſult overthe abſent,and at hand pre: 
tend to lick them - Toms} ſome faint 
commendation, orfhew of pity, mean- 
ing worſt when they ſpeak faireſt, 
Multitude of words was ever ſuſpet- 
ed as In inſtance of ſmall wiſedom; 
ſome that have but a ſcant ſtock of 
knowledge endeavour to dilate then 
ſelves by multiplicity of words , as 
thoſe that have ſhrimpiſh bodies and 
yet would 'fain appear proper men, 


cke them out by ſome advantagious| 


dreſs. Hethat puts men to the trou- 
ble of gueſling and his| meaning , 'be- 
cauſe he ſpeaks as if he meant not tof 
beunderſtood, or intended to be*mil-} 
taken, is not in this particular'a' wilc? 
man, bureither a fool, or asilf.-. 
However his aGions arid deſign? 

were Heroick and Noble ,” they were 
managed without. any 'glotious pre: 
tentions., 'and his demeanour 'in the 


mean time humble * he-neyer ſ pread, 


hs 
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his ſails to receive the gales of popular 
air, which ſwell ſome men into a 
ſtrain of pride, and make them as big 
in their own canceits asthey are in the 
es of the Vulgar. His beloved de- 
Sn was to acquire Vertue, which is 
ſufficient of its ſelf to ennoble a man 
among the wiſcſt and moſt intelligent 
part of men. Glory is a ſhadow that 
follows him who declines it, flees from 
hin that purſues it, and a wiſe mans 
minde carries the ſame relation to it 
that the body doth to the ſhaddow 
retains its dimenſion 3 isnot extended 
into. a greater , or cramp d into a 
lefſer compaſs, accbrdingto the vari- 
ous alteration of the ſhaddow. 
Ss Thathe was generally well-beloved 
you will preſently guels, whenT have 
told you that he was free from pride 
and enyy : 'an humble and curteous 
man's. the World s Darling, whiles a 
prong man, one meerly enamoured of 
J himſelf, hath commonly the luck to 
be.troubled with few Rivals : and 
thae he was free from theſe appeared 
by tus liberal bearing. wicneſsto other 
prog 
0 


$ merits 3 they that have this piece 


ogenuity you may be ſyre they 
at are 
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are furniſhed with true worth of ther 3 
own. Some choice and peculia' 
Friends and Privadoes he had , who 
converſation and counſel he foun(tS 
uſeful in many emergencies, eſpecial. 
ly in matters of counſel. and advice! 
when one-hath occaſion 'to adventur:! 
upon ſome deſign not uſuall and or-? 
dinary to him , in ſuch caſes a man'$ 
underftanding is wonderfally enlight-? 
ned, and his Reſolutions. quietly ſta-, 
ted by the concurrence of other men? 
counſel : for, though every intelligen; 
'man is beſt able to take the dimenſion? 
of himſelf, and na wiſe man will make! 
himſelf a Slave to the diQates of «-: 
thers; yet becauſe the Rules whic? 
our own thoughts ſuggeſt to us n} 
ſudden encounters are commonh 3 
troubled, it is not amiſs to make tht? 
lives of other men-our Looking-glaſs,} 
the reſults of whoſe adventures 2 
matters of like nature may much en; 
lighten us , and their counſels guide? 
us 3 twoeyes ſee more that one, an( ! 
. he that will always'be his own Tuto 
. hath a fool to his Scholar. $ 
. Whatſoever was commendable in! 
his friends or occaſional Companions, 3 
he? 
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j ec was ſtudious to imitate 4 what was 
x mils, (provided it were not impious) 
(Me was ng to bear with for quiets 
{Wake ; if he diſcovered any implety, 
|. For pernicious error, he forbare not to 
s - dmoniſh them of it, avoiding always 
-@eproachfal language, the uſual ingre- 
Bdient of ſome mens reprehenſions, who 
Fendeavour not ſo much to amend o0- 
Ythers , as by vexing them to gratifie 
YEtheir own humor. His friendſhip was 
therefore permanent, becauſe well 
grounded ; for in the choice of friends 
he principally ſet his thoughts on men 
that were of known integrity, and hits 
equals. True Friends ſhould reſem- 
ble the fixed ſtars, alwayes at a like 
diſtance 3 Inferiors with Supertors 
are upon terms of diſadvantage, one 
is loath to ſtoop , the gther cannot 
I riſe. 
BY Tf frailty or inadvertency had be- 
F frayed him into an error, he thought 
F 1tno fhame to acknowledge it 3 it's a 
2 piece of humane frailty ro err, bur 
F very unmanly to perſiſt in an error. 
It flanders and cloſe cavillations 
(wherewith cowardly and degenerate 
perſons uſually endeavour to under- 
C 3 mine 


- 
" jg 3, 
: 
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minethereputation ofthe braveſt men). 
were at any time raiſed againſt him, 
he neither troubled the quiet ſtate of 3 


his mid by a childiſh impatience, nor 9 
betrayd his innocence by a cowardly i 
ſilence. He alwayes laboured to fe. 
cure his Reputation with men of ap. '$ 
_ proeialyorth and Ro for 0. 3F 
"cher Wa prudent neglect he permit- 8 
"Ed weary themſelves with an 3 
imaginary conceit of ſubverting hi:'F 
fame, till ſeeing their error ( which Þ 
they would ſoon do, when they W 
found their Adverſary careleſs) they} 
learnd at length to be wiſe and 
ſilent, | F 
As for pleaſures, if conſiſtent with” 
reaſon, they were. ſometimes admited } 
into his Entertainment as things that 5 
give an agyeeable reliſh to vertuou F! 
actions : there's no man to be found” 
of ſo warrented a conſtancy, that can 
purely for the love of Vertue perſiſt n'F 
well-doing; thepleaſure and content 3 
that reſults from thence hath a great 3 
energy to ſecure our perſeverance. 
Vertuous ations, though in the manz-|; 
ging of them they be attended with? 
ſome harſhnefs, yet they end in a moſt 
ſincere ? 


'Rg 
- 
» 
. 
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cere and indiſturbed content : but 


he moſt exact pleaſures without this 
Ravea loathing and faſtidious nauſea- 
+ 


. 


4 
| 
, Wing immediately ſubſequent... Thoſe 
, Dbjeds that have moſt ſharp and for- 
.Fible impulſions upon our fenſes at 
,Fhe firſt, which arreſt , and violently 
.FTaptivate our reaſon, and make us 
Jo pertinaciouſly intent upon the en- 
Hoyment of them, terminate in diſ- 
, Wain : their ſatiety begets an hatred 
Wous. The moſt glorious colours and 
Wpleaſant pictures recommend them- 
Wclves to us under the notion of no- 
Fvelty, wecannotenduretobe conſtant 
Wſpectatorsof them. The moſt ravilhing 
ENotesof Muſick at laſt prove tedgous. 
YFThe Taſt, the moſt voluptuous of all 
Fthe Senſes, is affeted with ſweet 
"Fthings, and theſe ſooneſt offend it. 
F[ndolency and freedom from pain is 
Fthe greateſt pleaſure men ordinarily 
Facqurez that active impulſion where- 
A vith they find themſelves affedted in 
2 ſome ſenſual pleaſures, is a kind of 
Frcſtleſneſs , a pain which they endea- 
NY vour toexpel or allay , that ſo they 
7 may be at caſe. So that a wiſe man 
FF rccelyes more content by not defiring, 
E: C 4 than 
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than any can do in the fruition of | 
them, and placing his happineſs vn that. } 
/\, Which is permanent, plety and wiſ- 
tom 3 he is ſure to avoid that grand | 
infelicity, which is to have been | 


happy 
It we look upon Charinzs 1n rela. | 
tion to his Diet , we find him a con: | 
ſtant Obſerver of temperance, a ſure | 
Pillar to preſerve. and ſupport the Fa- | 
brick of che body ; but he never in- # 
{laved and confined himſelf to any | 
preciſe and fantaſtical Diet , which 
ſome men aftefting more out of oſten- ? 
tation than reaſon, make their bodies | 
unapt for ſuch mutations and digrel- } 
ſions, as one muft of neceſſity encoun- | 
ter withal, He never uſed to eat till his "3 
ſtomach craved, conſulting rather to 4 
relieve the neceflities of Nature, than 
indulge voluptuouſneſs, Athis meals |? 
although he was not a nice Obſerver 
of order, yet uſually he eat moiſt ang 
laxative meats in thefirſt place, more || 
firm and ſolid afterwards : 'nouriſh- |! 
ments extream hot and of a' biting | 
quality (which without great caution } 
evour theſpirits)he uſually avbided. | 
At great banquets which are frequent | 
among 1 
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among the people of that countrey, 


& and thoſe ſet forth with great variety 
of diſhes; he uſually conſidered what' 


was agreeable to his conſtitution, and 


the rules of temperance 5 which in- 
vites a man to denie his own defires, 


and fortifie himſelf againſt the impor- 
tunity of affeftions, rather than com- 
plied with the cuſtom of the people, 
who' being generally Lovers of good 
cheer, think themſelves at their mee- 


tings obliged to ſome kind of exceſs; 


upon pain of being accounted uncivil: 
Hereupon he ſo ordered the matter, 
that by pleaſant diſcourſe, and ſea- 
ſonable table-talk, his company was 
ever acceptable , and redeemed him 
both from Intemperance, and the im- 
putation of incivility or ſingula- 
rity. 

| He uſed moderate Exerciſe, which 
very much conduced to the clearing 
of his ſpirits, and maintaining the 
healthful conſtitution of his body, by 
diſcufling ſuch noughty humours as 
ſedentarineſs cauſeth to reſide in un- 
ative bodies. Thoſe wherein he 
Piticipally delighted were walking, 
riding, leaping, and ſhooting withthe 
-50/1 praagy& long-bow, 
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long-bow, in, which-the 4lyciuwe were 
generally expert. If bappily he ſame. | 


times deviated from theſe good Rules 


of health, and contratted any diſtem. } 
per, he uſed abſtinence and reſt in 
Reaſon in-|} 
ſtructed him; that iNature had. then | 
enough todo to wraltle with the en: | 
croaching diſeaſe, and could neither } 
ſo vigorouſly labourabout concoction, | 
nor afliſt him in accuſtomed exerciſes, | 
which at ſuch a time would exhauſt } 


the firſt aſſault, of it ; 


the ſpirits and enfeeble the body. 


He was look'd upon as a thriving | 
man, one that encreaſ{ed his Eſtate; * 
but ſtill by honeſt ſincere and generous \ 
courſes 3 he knew well enough that | 
Goods ill gotten ſoon decay; Iron || 
breeds its own Conſumption, ruſt; | 
Braſs ingenders its Canker, and Wood } 


corroding Worms, which without an 


outward violence, or impreſon,cauſe |; 
them to'decay; and Goods ſcraped | 
up by facriledge, robbery, and op- } 
preilvn , though -ſome endeavour | 
not to beleve ut,,, conſume, away 


no body knowes how, notwith- 
ſtanding all the provident care, indu 
try » and Ppenurigus ſparing = the 


pretended | 
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TJ pretended profeſſors. Inalltimes,and 
Yamong alt Natiqns honeſty hath been 
pane. &* with a Bleſling , either of 
proſperous adventure, or ſome coun- 
J cervailing content. Villainy and In- 
juſtice have been made exemplary 
by ſome remarkable vengeance , and 
ſooner or later come to ruine. | 

S His eſtate though plentifull did not 
J tranſport him beyqnd the bounds of 
J #quanimity 3 ordinary calamities he 
alwayes entertained with a generous 
and ſedate ſpirit , profperous adven- 
tures with a gratefulb recognition of 
divine Providence ;- nor did it raiſe 
him to ſo fond a conceit as to eſteem 
himſelfe- above the: cognizance. of 
Lawes and Juſticez if therefore he 
had occaſioned or procured any iju- 
ry and treſpaſs to his wrSrr drone X 
(which-at one time or other will hap- 
pen among ſuch as have any dealings 
In the World.) he willingly afforded 
them' ſuch recompence as was equi» 
valent to the wrong ſuſtained , and 
the ſame: dealirigs he accepted of from 
ethers if occaſion were offered: By 
this -meatis' he avoitied all peeviſh 
quatrelsand tedious Law-ſuits, where- 
Wi: -unto 
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unto the people. of thoſe parts were? 
exceedingly addifted, inſomuch that} 
many times for a very ſmall matte? 
they would eagerly purſue theſe con-? 
tentions, till one or both of them were; 

reduced to beggery. | f 
-Charinws , though derived from a 
noble ſtock, whoſe many branches for ! 
a long tract of time had been renown: | 
cd for valour and. wiſdom, was never? 
obſerved to boaſt of his Pedegree, az" 
ſome will do witha ſupercilious olken: | 
tation; he eſteemed that only to be? 
true Nobility which proceeded from} 
a mans own worthy actions. It ſeem! 
to:him a matter;of ſmall commenda: } 
tion ('as he was often heard to ſay) 3 
for oneto boaſt of a fair Coat of Arms, | 
and torelate how his great Grandfa- j 
ther acquitted himſelf valiantly in 3 
ſuch a battel. when himſelf is of a * 
cowardly and-ignoble ſs1rit, not ad- } 
venturing upon any brave att for the } 
renown and protection of his Coun: } 
trey.. No leſs folly he eſteemed it for 3 
another to relate how his Progenitor / 
were wiſe Stateſ-men ,..ſeryed thei | 
Prince and Countrey with much ho- | 
nourand lincerity, who. hath 'nothiag 1 
1 to | 
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Hro diſtinguiſh him fromthe ordinary 
IF fort of men , hut an imperiousdialeqt 
MX and fantaſtical garb, or ſome ſkill-in 
'Þ hawking and hunting, things very 
commendable nevertheleſs when they 
are not the All ofa man : with as lit- 
tle credit doth another boaſt of great 
Mannors, and ample Poſſeflions which 
his Anceftors purchaſed, if he conſume 
them in'pleaſuresand riot : ſuch men, 
like Cyphers in boaks of accompt; arc 
nothing of themſelves:, but-derive 
_ value from ſomefigure going he- 
Wes *- * tC T4+ | D313 OJ 
To ſpeak what 1s right concerning 
theſe exterior appetidages 3 Nobility, 
Wealth, - Honour, - ancient: Families, 
great Relations , 'they: are like: rich 
Drapery ina Piqure:, which isan Or- 
nament'to an handſom-/Countenance, 
anu iy viſage deforms:it :'- they add 
Confidence and Reſolution to a man, 
whereas ' Poverty duk':the 'courage, 
fruſtrates many a: noble deſign, and 
' proves'a clog to ingenious mindes. 


hey aequire obſervance, authority, 
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3 and reſpe&t, while Poverty renders ' | 


met contemptible. ''The baſs 14 nt 
reſpe@ to a'man, not for his Wifdom, 
(which, 
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( which they - cannot judge of ) but: 
according to the. rate of his outward! 
Luſtre and 'Magnificence, Theſe, 5 
thelike conſiderations ſo inflamed the 3 
generous minde of Charizx#., that he: 
thought himſelf peculiarly obliged (0 
' toacquit himſelf, that his Family and MW 
his. Eſtate ſhould' not be. ſo great? 
Ornaments to him; as he tothem. 
>He'never was'ambitious 'in ſeeking | 
after;great places, to ſay the. truth he! 
didnor afteftthemz wiſely conſider: | 
-ing;'that men-of high aims, maunting 
to the top of honour are like ſuch as 
and upon a »Precipice with the Sun 
.initheir faces, the dangerouſneſs of 
their; tation; and {ſplendor of their | 
A greatneſs:: conſpire together ro over- 
-thraw-them. - Yet;his known wiſdom 
and integrity. had ſp deſervedly re-| 
commendedihim:40 Alcigdraznge, that | 
healwaicshada ſpecial reſpe&o-him, 
-and aſcd-him ju themanaging of mz- | 
ny contlcrdble- affairs... S9,that he 
ET .4id-'not ;like: that auſtere and ſullen WM 
Marrs, Roman, qnly come;ineo; the. Theatre | 
r.Epie.z. and ſO go. out. again, paſs away bi þ 
_ time without ihy remarkebleexploits, | 
his whole life wasa ſeries a2d;reitera- 3 
tion | 


d 
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ion'of famous and worthy Altions, 
| roo man to be related here, and too 
F&obd to 'be defaced by.an imperfett 
Kind over brief tecical, Gercfarewhol. 

y omitted ) whi hich made him gene- 
"ly Ne Ga' in his life, and honorg- 
ble ae his death. 

But'as the moſt exquifite beau 
we he have a mole, and rhe moſt exa 
Ypicce of limning an'overdeep' fhadow, 
| Eibreof otte may ſcem to diſpar parage 


4 Nathte', and 'tht- other Art'; 


ſerve but as a foil 'to ſer offthe other 
parts with the. greater luſtre: ''ſo-the 
moſt abſolute 'and exat'man is nor 
{are his paſſions and diſtempers. 
It's pbilibleto frame an 7des of an ab- 
Og TT Ow th; mana- 
ch decency, ſuch an even 

NY (tion, that every man'ſhall re- 
ccive It content', and none be ever 
annbyed' with' the leaſt rjevance: 
3h t: "wap the, men if ro. 


ac 2 one 


| Hive ful coakene and 'fatisfattion 'to 
FF 21! his SubjeRs';-ro contrive the mo- 
IF &l MON exat man, of-x'polden 

wn, =o, an unwearied champto Lyn 
4 rhe Yiſts of Vireue and honour * 


by 


will preſcribea platform for all theſe, 
give punQuall rules how they may be 
atchieved , beeauſe it confiders the 
deſign its ſelf apart from all remora's, 
but he that. attempts. to put. theſe in 
pradtice , ſhall finde his endeavours 
check'd and controlled by yariety of 
paſſions and diſtempers, divers inter 
yeningcircumſtances of perſons,times, 
and places, the ſtrapge obliquity of 
'mens "manners , the.unoblerysd con- 
.tingency.of humane thjngs commonly 
called Fortune, (which 1s eve obſer- 
ved to raiſe ſome countermine. againſt 
the beſt, endeavours), theſe all; or ſome 
of them interpoling;in his way, cannot 
but interrupt his proceeding, and dil- 
ighegit, him of his expeQation. , It 1s 


honour egough tarA wiſc man;thar. he 


never loſes a 


- : F = 4.4 P 3 I ly. yi 
. poſing himſelf againſt the  Alver a- 
. TIES ,, arrives at {o much pe 10N as 


|, but couragiaul 
| $ |; 
- 45 attainable by. humane induſtry. 


: While I have briefly recordedghever- | 
tues of renowned Charinw ; Hothing 


. hath been ſaid concerning his paſſions, 


and vitious inclinations : , I mean not | 


' to abuſe the Reader into a belief that 


| he was free from theſe 3 certainly he | 


was 
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Of ERFTANDER. 
was free from theſe, certainly he was 
not unconhcerned itt the ordinary fail- 
ings and miſcariages of men, but have- 
ing omitted the particular recitation 
' his'beſt a@ions, it were unhand- 
ſome ,to goe about to gratifie you 
with a relation of his worſt : I ſhall 
therefore omit thems and, as a more 
lovely and ufeful advertiſement, tell 
ou by what meanes he reſcued 
himſel from the tyranny of diſorde- 
red paſſions, and thoughT cannot ſay 
they were ſo forcible as totally to 
ſubdue them, yet they preſerved him 
from being ſubdued by them. 
Itwill be eaſily granted that the cer- 
taineſt preſervative againſt vice is not 
to be acquainted with it,not ſo much 
as know the very name of it too ſoon, 
tohavethe mind habituated to pietyin 
the 'youth, which Charinw's was; and 
befides, being: of a brave & couragious 
ipicie ( and ſuch are generally moſt | 
ree from baſe vices ) he conſidered 
the-dignity and*prerogative of his 
_ ſou}, -which he ſcorned to debaſe by 
putting it under the wardſhipof uſur- 
ping vices, *'Withour doubt a ſerious 
J andſolid conſideration of our felves, 
FA D | as 


The Hitler 


q it ons evatS 9 5 Rong $ $94 
ne contem pany ot opr 5 an, FR 
main end ng X ſo nan [; 
intice the mindoo much reſolytion ig 
vgrtuous aftigns, and retraft pur des 
fires from ar NG ſuch trivial de, 
hghts, as rf 7 t from things inferic 
to our ATURE. ; but this muſt not be 
an idle and caxelefſe meditation, ſuch 
25 men prdjpariy entertain, when re: 
ESVIn ſome ſublime dittates of rea- 

to. them by their own 


boughts, or QT the WHOS or di COUr- 
ned men , they write:them 


inthe ns give them. a ſhort ap- 
plauſe. in et thoughts : wherezs if 
were emtertained with ſerious 
re: tions to at Ac5orping to them, 
they, might. Jeave a dee p prei 
upon their judgement and. will 
by praQtice become as twere Re 0 
to,them , were the mind. ſo. aduſtr 
08s as to improve. them to theig ut- 
moſt CT latitude, Boſides | 
this,a ſeripys converſe. withour ſelves 
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of ERTANDER. 

and nice eriticiſmes, asrather obſcure 
than ftuſtritre jt, We need not ſuffer 
our thoughts to Fare into ſuch ex- 
travigatnicies as uſually we do, eſpeci- 
ally in ſuch ſciences as may be digeſt- 
ed into axiomsand aphoriſms, a few 
clear principles naturally deduced 
fromfreaſon, would ſtate our mindes 
inthe handling and managing of them; 
without that multitude of curious 
ions and vain niceties, which like 
ro brathbles, intricately perplex us , 
bur” afford no' fruit. - 


A 


3 


Admired Critic ! whoſe laborious 1; 


Qille 
Takes the dimenſions of th' Arm 
#ixax Hill ; | 
Surveyes the Lybian defarts, to in- 
quire FR? 
Whether mount Atlas or thoſe hils 
be higher. | 
Return fond Pilgrim, know thy 
__ RIf; and reſt 
Iirth& cloſe confines of thy native 
, , breſt.; 
Inthe next place we'muſt take notice 


thucthe was not indulgent to (or ina- 
| io ns,but defired 
ait:reſoFved roſtbduerhem;without” 


Io 
etot)his own paſho 
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'= a prejudice againſt them all faint in- 
deavours are inefteual. Heavoided 
thecompany of ſuch menas were ſub. 
ject to thoſe paſhons;he attemptedto 
ſubdue”, and abſtraced himſelf from | 
the interview of proyoking objeds. 
Objcfsthat tempt&incite our affetti- 
ons reſemble an-eccho,the further one 
drawes himfelfe from them, the leſſe 
repercuſſion they make. If we expoſe 
them to our view, and behold them} 
with content, the refletion which the 
preſent objet darts,as it were, upon 
us inſnares vur mind: preſently , Ly 


 vaniſheth and loſeth its ſelf by a littk 


abſence, and though at firſt to abſent 
our ſelves from a beloved obje, be 
a perplexing torment , if we have but | 
pati2nce and reſolve to endure, 'the 
time will come when it will be a plea- 
rare; ---- | £ 

. To,prevent anger , he was alwaics | 
cautelous leſt he ſhould by any means 
make other men his enemies, he would | 
not willingly diſoblige the. meancſt | 
per{onleſt he-ſhould, provoke themto | 
offer indignities, and. ſo he might. be } 
provoked to revenge:he alſo avoided 
much earneſt buſinefle, and exceffive 


k ſtudy | 


of ERFANDER. 
ſtudy, wherein'if.one be interrupted, 
that uſually procufeth ſome vexati- 
on 3 curioſity alſo 'and coſtly things , 
the one as it may naw and then; find 
out ſothewhat thar pleaſes, ſo it often 
encounters with dilcontents, the loſle 
of the other ordinarily procures vex- 
ation. If he were'at any time ſurpri- 
zed by this churliſh paſſion,” he did 
not undertake of a ſudden totally to 
ſuppreſſe it, but by degrees averted 
he Goghrs from that which diſplea- 
ſed him, till time. gently allaid rhe 
commotion which was raiſed, inthe 
blpod”and ſpirits.” !7 
Drunkenneſſe' ( the bane of many 


a man'of great_ parts and. prodigious 


wit) Which asthey have an advantage 
for the, attainment of, vertue ,, ſq are 
they inclined to. the greateſt yices, he 
avoided 'by 'fometimes changing his 
ſeat; binding himſelf by aſolemn vow 
and reſolution for a ſhort time at firſt, 
: and afterwards for a. longer, ſertin 
himſelfe'to perform ſome task , an 
till that were finiſhed , reſolved upon 
a retired. courſe : by theſe honeſt 
cheats 'he defrauded his appetite of 
that bewitching thing called compa- 
D 3 ny - 
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ny-keeping, and for his paines found 
«Wo Te leaſure A abſ{tinence, 
to the utter diſparagement of volup. 
tuouſneſle. ; 
There. is a reſtleſſe and lingring | 
paſſion called love, I-neyer Tone 
was ſurprized ( at leaſt not haftied) 
by it, but to ſuchas were, hs princi: 
pally diſſwaded them from ſolitude 
and rccluſeneſſe, which cauſe ones 
thoughts to be pertinaciouſly fixt up; 
on that he loves ; . adviſed them to 
frequent and viſit their friends, a3ndbe 
ſure to impart their. thoughts, and 
open their diſtemper to ſome prudent 
and diſcreet perſon, whoſe, counſel 
and perſwaſion they ſhould fipd mar- 
velloully efficatious in ſuch anocca- 
ton. 
Sadnefſe, Melencholy,and dejedi- 
on of ſpirit are very incident to ver- 
tuous and ingenious men, who, at the 
emergency of croſſe accidents, more 


or atime, yet. their minds; are very 
acute | 


Of ERIHNDER. 
avnte ih aero chef lemunces, 
a8 adipliffing vis ſorrowes: by '« 
tedioiis arid irkſoifie fethtihbranice; 
To ſvch mett he reeoimitiendedwhat 
Mhehad with good ſuccels expetiitien- 
ted; ) ſuch dire&ions 45 theſe, t6#vdid 
ſolifdtfieffe ; vigorouſly ro ſriatch 
their thoughts from that Which trou- 

4d them ; and fx thei uþ8h ſome 
other thing! tiever to let therrthbughts 
beroo clofly confined;bit 49 it were 
ſcattered and at" lib&ty by Which 
meansthey Wwould/figt teccive fo con- 
fetable atinoystice : if their calamtmi- 
tf were the prodes@ of rtheif 6wn' er 
rour or wickedneffe, nid Oy x e 
t6ld} th&ltY but repentance, ahd dw: 
ry refoſwtion agdinlt tif kke miſcar- 
riape for the ture: 1 if it proceeded 
wml uf 2 exile;l6feof freedom, 


2nd E-whereunts they were not 


conſcious” ' that 2tiy 'remirkable wit- 


cartage of their own contributed 'o6 
cafions he conceived: it expediciefor 


therii t6 put off their Þ SO RTgE | 


ce, with' che'opeof better ddvei- 


tures, _ 5 jt ſelfe- be: buta 
Ri of pait;y; ohe's ide ntleftin 
defÞdir. It is ride impoſſible; for a 
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man, ſo-tp..model and order his.will, 
that jit ſhall, buckle and. comply with 
any, congition, the will can of its ſelf 
at either way, will,or refuſe 3-chuſe, 
or reject; without the impulſion of 
exterior objeds.. A.man 4 if he will 
labour about i1t)may curb his appetite 
with a'repetition of alt delights , 0 
aitedtage and. Cantiadt future pleaſures 
and,, what felicity -his. condition de- 
.nies, frameit for Limſel, It's confeſt, 
this may;ſeem but; a,pittiful.fhift, to 
be put off with an, immaginary des 
light, a feigned, and ſuppoſed con; 
tentment, yet it may,ſerve to avocate 
the minde at the .preſent from, warle 
meditations,and preyent: deſpair. He 
that will take the pains to; obſerve, 
may. find thae.:the-mind 15 ſometimes 
willing to deceive ts ſelf, by Framing 
a falſeand fantaſtical ſubje&, though 
Againſt its own.;cqngeit ,; rather. than 
not, be; buſy. at all, . The Architet 
contrives an houſe,the Lutaniſt tunes 
his Inſtrument , and orders the notes | 
wh brain,when,the. one isnotbuild- 
Ing, nor;the other playing on; a Lute: 
Sqome'talk-& diſcourſe about matter 
of imppttance., travel into ſtrange 
countries) | 


ountries,go to war, and return victo- 


j0us: marry richand beautiful Wives,, 


lifpoſe of lands and great revenues, 
manage eſtates which they never had, 
zor do they themſelves ever think to, 
zave them, they build ſtately houſes, 
make pleaſant Gardens,and entertain 


their friends at delicious banquets, a. 


thouſand. ſuch fancies and wakeing. 
dreames will accompany men, even a-. 
ainſt their wills; and if. ſo ,| what 
burt jv if the mind. and will; (el 
makes. ſome uſe thereof, by catchin 
an oppomubity, of preſent, content? 
ind pee ſuch thoughts, will be. ſtir- 
ring. tg; ſolace themſelves, with the 
Reapnrncy e.of them. I forc-ſce. the 
eader will (mile at this narrative of 
Cheringe.s imaginary. and. couceited. 
happineſſe, I have told him. it i ſo; 
but in,good earneſt joy and:;ſorrow: 
are, but; artificial devices, and atcheis, 


able. by induſtry , they are thepro- 
Oo 


duQso ur will 3 1t is not proſperity 
alane.can make men joyful, 44. {=d 
PY-5ibux a confidence to believe that 
theyare ſo. Norcan adverſity alone 
make a man miſerable; miſery its ſelf 
's no milcry, but a man imagins itta 


be 
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be ſo. There's neither infelicity th 
felicity in things , but only as \ 
eftettaſn them with 2 mae 
of redified opinion, But befidt 
this ' Stoical reſolutenefle , let 4 
man n adverſity , aſfure hinmfelf of 
the undoubted good ſucceile which 
will at [aſt reſult from honeft inde 
votre, and furcher' conſider that. ad: 
verfity- tries hith as the furtiace tris 


mettals, not to: conſune bur tefins! 


2nd clear, It makes mien Took int 
themſetves , puts then upon ation, 
unfolds marry clandeſtine ID 
which in a firme and ſetled cc ciok 
turked and. were notnoted, like tet» 
peſtuonus weather it clears and purge 
ook Cars 
'it hat Et | 

clouds: and thifts that finothered' his 
beanry from the world, ſo'is that jo 

toft welcom, which ſacceeds-a cod 
ous ttifelicty. And'therecoHeQton 
of forrowes amplifies the preſent joy; 


hothiitg is here permanent”, not'on+ | 


and! Countries have their 
viciffitudes and' returns' of proſpe- 
rity and adverficy , fickn or 
le healt 


| 
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any = rp and Wet, Some turbu+» 
a frep a 4OnF PEACE , being 
leſis = for the [or Ln plague 
the age he lie, in, pate all-in a 
J38 {190 far .a time , kindles a 
whe e. Nam 19tg a flame z\offers up 
ves. .and,cltates of 'many thou- 
ont 29, the Idol of his own ambiri+ 
4n 5 ia which grand commarions the 
= op Tam rew ary 
Eye4 emſelves with muc 
lame vex &Ktorment thiraſcl res 
E. way (opien __ ſee readyto be- 
bemſelyes and the country :fome 
"ab nd pine awa Bragg ry Hanes 
eration of their .lofs; ſome ſtorm 
and r4ge-like bedlams , others run 
along; with the croud, and right os 
FrOong, lide: with. the prevailing arty; 
curſe, &execcrazc their es5 
O Cry, up every haſty and mad- 
brain.deGga as a pure: zealous and re- 
ligzoys woxkz others Bout and jecr 
at them foe their egredious mi ou 
| thamean, ting: a. wite:man is 
ved. indeed. for the miſcries. 0 his 
countrxand friends , but waits with 
Fang tultheſe mad diſturbances be 
gathers, uſthull: nations and 


ARES ga to improve his wiſ- 
dow, 


. doin;aſfures; hitnſelFthat peace whe 


15 Ks Hitory wy 


the miſeties of Wat.” 7 6 

:. Joyis that whichevery oneſceksan 
aims atziand thihks/he can' never; han 
too: much of itz yet- at ſore” timg 
there is need of mbre”prudence Tn th 
managing of it thin wen conjecture; 
for, it:it berexceſfive und ſudden , 1 
tranſports'a man (beyond himſelf! 31 
man is:xatber oppreſſed thitii'telievel 
by a ſacden encounter of felicity'; u 
the fire isoften extinguiſhed foriwant 
of fewectl; fo is 16 ſtifled and' choaked 
by:too much; ” the 'heart'is ''not/ one 
opprefied” by ''gtief when the blout 
and ſpirits'are chill and ſtagnant, anl 
flow not freely to it; our ufo by Ul 
impetugus : agitations- of Joy ,.'whet 
therdbewy wich fac ioIores that the 
heart is:mnot | able 'eo/tranſmit'them fo 
faſt! into:the Artevits, © fo: that'they 
choak::and damp*its' natural heat, 
whict they. woul@' preſerve if they} 
flowed :in:a' convenient quantity. In} 
ſuch a caſe as this, he found-it ' condu- 
ible toimeditate or "the 'theobſtancy 
of humane felicity,; and: that Wdver: 
lity. may ſuddenly 


it comeswill be®mbſt welcome 'afta 


, 


/happen 3-to '{kit- 
( | 4 m1 
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iſ andſeterciſekimſelf with a veli- 


ation'with ' ſortow; with luſory and 
ebaced hardfhip; ft 7 EP HH 


' Heeafily removed thatreftleſsſelf- '* 


ormenting paſſion, Exvy 3'by | conſi- 
lcring. how many-thouſands were in- 

riour to-him ; Poor men;Slaves,Va- 
zabonds,: Exiles, Priſoners,Ueſpicable 


reaturesz and not 'fuffering the Po- 
entates, Grandees ; and Nobles to- 


ff content: and that of his ſuperi- 
ours is not ſo abſolute, as to beexcu- 


ſed from all inconyeniencies; the-ſcale 


of Providence ſtandsat a more 'even 
counter-poiſe | than the querulous 
World: would - ſet' it ; we cannot *be 


all Great , Honour is diftributed' to 


one, Riches to another, Wiſdome to 
another: to ſome all' theſe, and, tg 
others none at all;'who yet in reſpet 


of their ſecure ſedate, and: peaceable' 
condition ;; ; _ happier than rhe. 
{kill is to know their 


greateſt ; the 
own good, and not other 'mens'ſo'in- 
quilitively, ' Sith 516] 

- Fear,a treacherous paſſion,” which 
Ee betraies 


TTY" 


indin his lighr/' "There is hardly a* 
naw to be found ſo wretched,but his' | 
ondition may adminiſter ſome matrer” 


' Sap. 17- a: kinde:of inquifitive eavyy, which y 
__ dy he ſearching what it 19 lot i 
to finde 


., The Hiltory 
betraiesa mantodan 5 aiſles his + 
gemies, and deprives hinzof thoſe ſux, 
cours Reaſon would afford : Feloaf 


3 with all che rabble of cons 
motions. of Pride, Pufillanitnity, Dif. 
dain 5; he efcared himſelf of them all 
. by a. prudent diſregarding; idle Re 
parts, popular Rumors and Stories; 
good: Counſel and Employmem:with- 
jo agua Foun x per or one 
eaurie, El,, WVInIICK, { 
ompany, Books of Divinesand Phi- 
ophers, contrived on purpoſe for 
r ting of mens Mindes,. are of 
excellent uſe to moderate aud alldy a- 
ny paſhon or perturbation of minde 
whatſoever; provided mem be (ﬆ 
Cherinme was.) willing, and come to 
them pre-difpoſed- tobe. cured : bur 
when ane 1spieviſh and froward,cold, 
R an negligent, deligheed with 
Wt toolcry, and in love. with! his-cap- | 
Fs 0. wonderif they proveweoak 
Obſtacles, jafirm Divegſions; ſuſpend- 
ing.ar nuttigating, the, Paroxifure for 
a tine, not curing the Diſeaſe. The 
melbbrave. aud. genvrous way to curb 
y them | 
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em all; is a noble gofolution wee to. 


yeild frag 3 but for a man to can” 
quer himſelf, deny his own defires in 
geſpight of inde 5g 1 pin wage to 
fortific his minge agaioft allthe im- 
portunity. of Pleaſure, Profit, Honor, 
elf-congeit, that would a wa? farce 
his conſent, and extort acompliance. 
i Tb ſeem tog dificyle to be done on 
deen, all at onoc; a man may ac- 
omplith jt by degrees, binde hime 
3 ye 2reſglytion to avaid all occa- 


ra IT Es and af- 


hong = A yr aj ſpace. By cu» 
ome bry are many times 
taught to Goagee their natural incli- 
pations 3 Þ Ws hardeſt chi 
become calie : A Spaniel by nature 
carried on with an eager and. furious 
parſvie after a. Partridge, andqueſts 
at the. ſpringing of it 3 yet is: ordi> 
natily taught to difoboy this forcible 
omand ok nature, and. ta; couch 
Joey downas thefi olit. What 


tedjioutthing igit for a Childeat Grft 


\y gs Letter? to cithe\outs 
tous: Flouriſhee, curfory and inteicaze 
koor in writing 2 or: far a,man ta 
ding his tough, and ſtiff __ = 
en 
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bend and reach the Stops or Frets in; 
Lute? which by praQice cloſe in with 
them of their own accord : the repe 
tition of the ation produces a facili 
in working, renders it familiar to the 
Organs, imprintsan habit, a kinde 0 
remembrance. (as ſomecall it )) inthe 
hand, without our perception or de: 
fignation. It's true, we have a deſign 
forthe principal Aion, writing , or 
playing on the Inſtrument 3 the vari 
ous ſtrokes and touches are managed 
oft-times, we not atverting them, yet 
regularly and with certainty, becauſc 
the imagination readily moves and 
directsthe Organs, Nor is it other- 
wiſe in the exerciſes of the Minde, in 
the ations of Vertue ; the entrance 
preſents ſome difficulty,uſe will make 
them caſte :It will be worth our pains 


to-perſevere inthem , for where en- 


deavours bring advantage, it's a brave 
refreſhment to have been wearied. 
Shoes, upon Charinss as a Schol- 
lar, (for he was not a ſtranger to the 
Muſes) we might finde him often in 
his Study' converſing with the dead, 
and: frequently; in company, conver- 
fing with learned men living,but wit 
F uc 
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ich caution, that his Studies inter- 
wpted not his Imployments 3 ſuch 
ue proportion of 'time he allotted 
xr both, that he intermitted neither 
bruptly z his Studies and Imploy- 
zents by natural returns advanced 
ne another 3 his reading was chiefly 
1 Hiſtory and Philoſophy, wherein 
> read not all Authors promiſcuouſ., 
7, as if he ſhould have no other aime 
ut to beable to relate what ſuch an 
uthors opinion is; but the moſt ap- 
roved -and exact: and whatſoever 
e read, he would be ſure to offer as 
he ſubje& of his diſcourſe, when he 
dthe hap to meet with other learn= 
d men; and with ſuch he often con- 
erſed, being perſwaded that Knows 
doe is not attained only by plodding 
tuddy, muſing and trafficking with a 
mans own Thoughts 3 but that Con- 
rence addeth much to a man, clear- 
th and ſatisfieth the Minde in any 
Jubious matter, and while every one 
ontributes his proportion (as it were) 
o the common ſtock of Learning : 
omwhat may be learned from a mean 
chollar. ;& 
Chatinus as he was improved by, 
| 2 ( and 
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bend nd reach the Stops or Frets in x 
Lute? which by praRice cloſe in with 
them of their own accord: the repe- 
tition of the ation produces a facility 
iu working, renders it familiar to the 
Organs, imprintsan habit, a kinde of 
remembrance (as ſomecall it )) inthe 
hand, without our perception or de- 
fignation. It's true, we have a deſign 
forthe principal Aion, writing , or 
playing on the Inſtrument 3 the vari- 
ous ſtrokes and touches are managed 
oft-times, we not atverting them, yet 
regularly and with certainty, becauſe 
the imagination readily moves and 
dire&tsthe Organs, Nor is it other- 
wiſe in the exerciſes of the Minde, in 
the ations of Vertue ;| the entrance 
preſents ſome difficulty,uſe will make 
them eaſte :It will be worth our pains 


-to-perſevere in them , for where cn- 


deavours bring advantage, it's a brave 
refreſhment to have been wearied. 
':Looking upon 'Charinss as a Schol- 
lar, (for he was not a ſtranger to the 
Muſes) we might finde him often in 
his Study' converſing with the dead, 
and: frequently in company, conver- 
fing with learned mea living,but eee 
0! uc 
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uch caution, that his Studies inter- 
pted not his Imployments ; ſuch 
due proportion of 'time he allotted 
for both, that he intermitted neither 
abruptly 3 his Studies and Imploy- 
ments by natural returns advanced 
ne another 3 his reading was chiefly 
In Hiſtory and Philoſophy, wherein 
he read not all Authors promiſcuouſs 
ly, as if he ſhould have no other aime 
but to'beable to relate what ſuch an 
Authors opinion is; but the moſt ap- 
roved -and exact: and whatſoever 
eread, he would be ſure to offer as 
the ſubject of his diſcourſe, when he 
hadthe hap to meet with other learn=- 
ed men; and with ſuch he often con- 
verſed, being perſwaded that Knows 
ledge is not attained only by plodding 
Studdy, muſing and trafficking with a 
mans own Thoughts ; but that Con- 
ference addeth much to a man, clear- 
cth and ſatisfieth the Minde in any 
dubious matter, and while every one 
contributes his proportion (as it were) 
to the common ſtock of Learning : 
ſomwhat may be learned from a mean 
Schollar. X 


 Chatinas as he was improved by, 
| 'E ( and 
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(anddid himſelf improve.) others 
matter of Learning3: ſo. was he ve 

ſerviceable to hs ' Country chroud 
his Dexterity, inmanaging thoſe Im. 
ployments in which he was conver. 
ſane. Some very knowing and able 
men for want of Imployment, fink in- 
to themſelves, converſe meerly with 
their own Thoughts, either their di- 
harmony with the humour of the 
T mes they livein, vwltitudes of men 
of the ſame profeſſion z Poverty, (the 
uſual clog to brave Actions). or their 
over-much modeſty, ( the uſual pro- 
perty. of a wiſe man) retard their pro- 
ceedings, and afford them not any 
Stage to att upon. But no ſuch Ob- 
ſtacles were offered to Charinw's 
Prococdliage, for beſides that he lived 
In peaccable Times, the civil Diſſen» 
tions being ſedated ;' and under a re- 
Izgious and; prudent Prince. : he allo 


wanted not Wealth , Opportunities, 
Materials, wherewith to maintain his 
Enterpriſes :. and without: which, n0 
man (though of an unhappy Wit and 


Ingenuity. ), can, raiſe himſelf up to 
any conſiderable eſteem. 


la his 01d, Age. he was net-moroſc 


and 


{ 
| 
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Of EKNTANDER. 
anduntratable, but commonly quiet 
and cheerful's' his care was''to tranſ- 


mit to future Ages a Pattern' worthy 


of imitation : he was pious himſelt. 
and earneſtly inyited others to be ſo. 


Piety reſembles the fire , which not 


only hath heat in itsſelf, but a power 
and inclination alſo to communicate 
heat to other Bodies : the efficacy of 
his Piety, and pious Inſtruftions, were 
evidently ſeen in Eriander, as ſhall be 
ſhewed, who lived Charinw's life 0- 
yer again, and made the World to ſee 
that his Vertues were not dead, but 
tranſplanted : yood Counſel operates 
on a reſolved Minde, as the Light on 
a cloſe compacted Body, which by u- 
mting and reflecting the viſive Rayes 
becomes luminous 3 whereas ſlighr 
and thin bodies (wherein the rayes 
areabſorpet and loſe themſelyes) ſcat- 
ter,vrtranſmit them, ſoas they evade 
the eye, or become obſcure. 
He died in the fixty third year of 
hbiszAge, which is the great ClimaQe- 
rical year, reſulting from the multipli- 
cation of Seven, and Nine; for where- 
as'every ſeventh and nineth year,men 
luſtain' ſome remarkable alteration in 
- E 2 their 
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their badies, either through the com 
motion.and agitation of Humour, 
which in ſuch a period oftime gain; 
conſiderable :augmentation z or fron 
the peculiar. influence of the Planets, 
eſpecially... Saturn, which every (+- 
venth year.is ſaid to exerciſe domini- 
on over mens bodies: So eſpecially 
when theſe. ClimaCterical years con- 
cur, the effetts do more powerfully 
diſcover themſelves, that he died un 
much tranquility and quietneſs of 
minde, is without all diſpute : having 
ſecured himfclf of that only content 
and peace of minde which this world 
affords, that is, the content which 
flows from doing goud 3 and alſo by 
his Piety. foreſtalled Eternity , and 
gained ſuch an aſſurance ( as is here 
attainable )- of. that Happineſs which 
1s compleathereafter. Thar his death 
was lamented, and his Name renown: 
ed afterdeath 3 though I. ſhould not 
relate it every man, may therein be 
his own Intelligencer; for it is-ver 
well known, that he who lives pioul- 
Iy 2.cannot but die honourably : whillt 
a man lives, Flattery may over-much 
enhaunce , or. Envy. may debate the 
T4 | | ratc 


of ERTAND'ER. 
'W-itc' of his Worth , but'after death 
fieſe are (ilent 3 and Poſterity (which 
« leaſt concerned in mens ations )) 1s 
villingto do right to Ilaſtrious Per- 
ons, whoſe Verrues are.ever moſt re- 
plendent after their Funerak. 


"The Eſtate deſcended ito Eriender 
according to the Laws of the Nation, 


but a plentiful proviſion. was made 
for a Daughter which he left, as alſo 
for Timoclea, of whom I cannot pre- 
ſent ſo large and exatt a Character, 
as her Meritscall for, but am forced 
to tranſcribe the Painters way, who 
being to draw a vaſt Gyant in a ſmall 
Table, preſented only one of- his fin- 


gueſs at the' proportion of his body 
This may not be omitted , That ſhe 
wasa Lady ſincere in her Devotions, 
charitable in her Actions, peaceable in 
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Diet ; a loving and loyal Wite,a ſer- 
viceable Neighbour, and a prudent 
Governeſs in her Family. It was ob- 
ſerved that while Charinws and ſhe li- 
ved togetherin a Conjugal ſtate, pru- 
dent and moderate Gravity hath ſuch 
mfluence upon all that were related 
| E 3 tt 
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gers, whereby the Spettators _ 


her Carriage , and temperate in her 


\ 
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to them, as domeſtick Servants 3 that 
they were ſufficiently inſtructed as in 
the diſcreet and frugal ordering of 
buſineſs, ſo-in piety and ſober demea- 
nure, They alwaites made choice of 
ſach Retirements as were free fromre- 
markable Vices, eſpecially Riot, Dif- 
ſention, and Idleneſs, the diſgrace and 
ruine of a Family : of ſuch as were 
honeſt and ſparing 3 ſuch as took de- 
light in Frugallity, not to ſay penu- 
rious; preſuming that theſe would be 
providens:anc careful in their truſt, 
[f happily they had entertained ſuch 
as were otherwiſe, they laboured to 
makethem ſo; to which purpoſethey 
treated . them ſo indifferently with 
mildeneſs agd.- ſeverity, and the one 
ſhould not make them deſperate, nor 
the other remiſs : aboveall, their ex» 
ample hath ſuch powerſul mfluence 
upon them, as they. accounted it 4 
ſhame not to be good, 'having fuch 
precedents. Neither did Charizws 0r 
Timoclea {o look upon their conditi: 
on of Servitude, as to forget; theit 
condition of Nature z. the confidera* 
tion of the firſt cauſed them to. keep | 
them ſtritly to convegieat Employ: 
: | ment, 
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ment, and the latter to be tender of 
their Welfare, and afford them ſuch 
reſpet and accommodations, as are 
due ro people of their condition. 
- And now it is time tO come to Erj- 
arder ,"the ſubjedt of this Hiſtory 3 
from which a great part of the former 
Narrative may ſeem to have been a 
digreſſion; whieh yet I conceive hath 
not been impertinent, confidering of 
what importance it is tothe compleat 
inſtitution of a min, that he be horn in 
a Country where commendable Edu- 
cation is obſerved, under the Govern- 
ment of a ndble Prince, and of pions 
and worthy Paretits. And that I may 
here prepare an Apology for ſomwhat 
that ſhall 'iramediatly eriſfue , I hope 
the Laws of Method will allow me to 
roceed as neer as I can from the in- 
int of his Conception, which was a- 
bout the Month of May, {for he was 
borh in Febrnary ) which Seaſon Na- 
ture ſeems to deſtgn more peculiarly 
for the produQtion of Creatures. To 
the evidencing of this, -we are to un- 
derſtand; that as the perpetual dura- 
ton 'and' contitmance of _ de- 
pends wþ6nt ( and 'is gnided by rhe 
E 4 
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motion of the Sun from Eaſt to Weſt 
ſo Generation and Corruption are 
promoted-+ by the oblique courſes of 
the Sun and other heavenly bodies, 
through the Zodiack, which alter the 
affetions and qualities of inferiour 
things, according to their ſcituation 
and. Aſpects, the acceſs or receſs of 
their Rayes : \when the Sun draws 
neer .its vertical Pojat, andthe Raye 
arereceived by the Earth in more dis 
rect and right Angles, .it dilates and 
rarihesthe Aire, recludes the pores of 
the -Earth , draws out the Secds of 
things. into a greater latitude, ſum: 
mons forth the lurking Spirits and ex- 
cites the prolitical Vertue. The cons 
trary 15 ſeen when the Earth admits its 
Sun-beams in oblique Angles, forthen 
the Aire becomescold, the ſuperficics 
and body of the Earth cloſe compa@t 
ed ; bodies are-fhrunk into a cloſer 
conſiſtency , and all ative Facultics 
aremore benummed : That heat doth 
agitate the - parts, rarifie and. dilate 
bodies -that are. capable of relaxion, 
. appears by the Seeds of Plants caſt in- 
to the Earth ,\. as into their. proper 
Womb, where having FOOVUnennt! mois 
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re, (for moiſture makes a body apt 
0-receive the vigorous  impreſhon of 
heat,, and yeild it ſelf obedient: to 
that deſign Nature js about to. work 


upor-it) Tumefy, break the outward- 
Rinde, and diſcloſe. with an Orifice 5* 
whereby the ſeminal Neb, or Bud, 


ſhoots its ſelf upward, and being. by 


little and little dilated, it branched at- 
length into a perfe&t Vegetable; and 
the. heat ſtill | ſublimes up moiſture: 


through certain fibrous ſtrings, for the 
nouriſhing of every part. In that ar- 
tificial device of making Malt, we ſee 
that Barley macerated with water to 
make it more capable of relaxation, 
and.layd intoa Couch,the ſuperfluity. 
of wafer that would choak it, being 
rexioved, Nature preſently advances 
herſelf to Generation , the parts:by 
their contiguity gather heat, this hear 
dilates every {tveral Grain, excites 
and puts in ation the generative ſpi- 
rit,and. labouss after a produQtion of 
more individyals; But the Artiſt, 
(who hath no'further intention than 
only to excite and advance the Irits 
of his Malt”) deludes Nature all this 


while,and to fruſtrate her intentions, 
| turns 
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ewrns andtumbles aboat the Batlty 
left having a fixt (ciruation, and be 
incloſed in a Congetics, (which might 
ſerve inſtead of a womb for Nature 
towork in ) the whole pitch ſhoul{ 
branchforth into a Plant, and at lf 
by help of fire, he removes the moi- 
ſture that might help to promote the 
generation. Inthe-produ@tion of Mi- 
nerals, a concrete or coagulated juyce 
( whichas a Seed of the metal is wrapt 
upinche womb of the Earth ) rarifhed 
and excenided by acertain heat (<- 
ther inbred, or petadventure deftived 
from rhe Sun, and darted through the 
Earths pores into the Mine) and when 
It is augmented by ſuperaddition of 
new matter, this heat concotts and 
converts it into the fubſtance' of ſuch 
a'Mineral, whoſe form and eſſence it 
8 apt toreceive; and thuvit isbronght 
from its looſe principles,” into u per- 
fe&conlitency, © 
In-the - generation of living (Cre: 
tures'6f all ſorts, Nature proceeds iti 
ſuch akinde of method;)thoagh- with 
much core” eurtoſity and ſtatelineſs ? 
| bur as there, (6 -herez ſho e6quires 
three pringipal things: A a 
ALT S” life 
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lified with-convenient moiſtute, adue 
degree of beat, and a womb to'work 
in; As1n man, Uterw humanus ſperma 
(qued « teftibus nixu quodam &- pal- 
pitatione, quaſe jamium vivendi pris 
mordia exercens penis oj acalafur,) im> 
bibit; - imbibitum in. ſinn recoudit; & 
occluſs; or ificio ar@e amplexatirs Tp- 


( uy Vero ſemen 78 utero 20X- au wdeo 
wores ducit  quin quam primum tffin- 


vii quibuſdam ſubtili{umis plaſitcana 
6 -pirtutews- indiderjit, cortagio few 
fermentatione impragnauerits- alzco 
vel evaneſcit, vel in vaſa uteri ſemis 
alia abripitur, unde brevi ſpatio wel 
ipſum ſemen, vel humor quidam alba: 
ginew in uterum tranſudat,& in maſ* 
Jam quendam liquidam coagulatner 3 
is cuja# ipſiſſtmo centro , pun@um 
fro em ſanguineum ſen bulluls ſa+ 


ems tonfpicitur , quad: calore native 
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ſexſim exFum & dilatatnum , inſtar n_ 
verwiewli ſeu puſilla teredinis ſe mor 7 Sale 


titet,Divers ſmal Filaments or Strings, 
which are appointed for the Veins , 
ſtream from that red ſpot, and at the 
end of ſome of them a knot of liquid 
| Wattexg: being the rude or original 


draught of the head ; andout ofthat 
again 
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a2g4in-three''diſtin& Orbicular pary 


- bubbleforth,defigned to be the Brain 


and" Eyes: all'theſe by the'power of 
heat are ſtil! rarifted and dilated; af. 
terward the m#in Trunk; or Fabrick 
of ths Body, in'which the Ribs and 
other Bones appear at firſt,but as ſmall 
white lines 3.neEtt ro: theſe the Inward 
parts,/the Heart;Lungs, Liver, Spleen, 
and Bowels :. theſe at firſt appear but 
as'fmall Protuberancies or Excreſcen- 
cies of the Veins, and, as it were, han 
outof the Body: not yet covered wit 

{kin'; hat at laſt are drawn into (and 
reft in) their "particular Regions of 
Receptacles, appointed for them by. 
Nature : The laſt 'which appear, are 
fuch parts as ſexve only for Ornament 
orDefence ; as'Skin, Nails, Hair,and 


' the reſt.” The proſs and leſs uſeful 


part-of that liquid matter is thruſt ont- 


ward: by" theiplaſtick Vertue , and 


-.._., conſtitutes the\' Membranes, wherein 

theEmbroy is-inwrapped:within theſe 
Membranes iscontained a certain hu- 
mours (- tranſmitted into them by the 
umbilical Arteries:of the Mother ) not 
exerementitious, but nutritive 3 for 
the Umbilical, or Navil-veins of the 
WEL, 


Infant, 
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Infant, convey it into the hollow vein, 

by edtanehnd whereof it is diſtribu-. 

ted intoevery part of the body. Now 

when the (Infant is exaftly ſhaped , 

there: is produced a lump of glandu- 

lous fleſh, which ſerves to prepareand_ 

concot Nutriment for him 3 which 

in all probability he ſucks in at his 

mouth,, as may be conjectured by his 

being ſo:exaCt at ſucking as ſoon as 

he. is born. | 

When the Members and Parts of 

the Infant become ſomwhat ſtiff and 

folid, when the Brain, Nerves, and 

Organs of the Sences are finiſhed , he 

begins to moveand tumble with ſome 

perceptible ſtrength ( and then Wo- 

men ſay they are quickned_) whereas 

before he enjoyed only a trepidation 

or little frifking, not diſcernable, and 

waxing by degrees great and ſtrong, 

advances::.-himſelf to ſeek. a larger 

Room: : Cujas gratia,, mira divinz 

nmuminis providentia ofſeum conmiſſn- 
4, newpe coxendicis & 'ofſis ſacrs 
| ſ; nchondroſps, item coccygis ſynntare- 
| 1, 4d recludendum woo 4p? = 
BY eri orificium relaxantar.” The i0- 
WI fant by, calcicration' and ſtrabglings 
INS: man 
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ny: times pulls aſander the Men 
bs which iofetter him : but £+;. 
andir was found involved in then 
firm and entire 3 which I record no 
as a Foundation whereon to build any 
ſuperſtitious prediction of his future 
Fortune 3 but as an Argument of vi- 
vacity , conceiving that ſuch a kinde 
of Birth is moſt mature and agreeable 
to Natures Intention, which having 
given maturity to her Works, cauſe 
them ( not to be torn away, but) to 


drop off with caſe from their Stemor 


Mothers as we ſce in the Fruits of 
T rees., but is often defeated by the 
weakneſs of the Mother, not correſ- 
pendent to the ſtrength of the Child, 


the confirmation of the parts, or the 


like reaſons : and not ſeldome by the 
over-much expedition of buſie Mid- 
waves,who to accelerate (as they pre- 
tend,) the Birth, and put an <4} to 
the T orments they. perceive the Mo- 
ther ta endure, ule {ome indecent vi 
ivy e. that proves. noxious to both; 


ce. tha 
e. Aiſbary I -peried to. perfedt the 
formation of the Infant, is about for- 


= 


array the uſual time of:bringing 


months, 
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of ERIAND ER: 
nonths, notwithſtanding the ſtrength 
"r weakneſs of the Mather or Childe, 
may. either accelerate or prolong the 
birth, and fix an exception to this ge- 
neral Rule. 
And now let the Reader allow bim- 
fa little leiſure to conſider _ 
how ſlender a foundation the wonder- 
ful Fabrick- of this little World is. e- 
rected; from bow pitiful ( yet admi- 
xable) Original, the greateſt Gran- 
dees of the World, (that ſwell ſo big 
intheir own, and other mens eſtima- 
tion.) are extrated the wonderful- 
neſs of it, rebates the ſharpneſs of all 
Eloquence, and puts it beyond the a- 
bility of expreflion - and» this may: 
partly be the cauſe of that vain care» 
leſneſls whereof we all have a ſpice; 
we ſeldome take the pains to look.1n- 
to. or: ſelves, nothing earneſtly affe&s 
us, but what comes under the notion 
ot Novelty, Cuſtome and Familiarity 
with things blunts. the edge of our Ad 
miration : The intricate andi curious 
—m—_— of _ om —_— = 
work furpaſſing all the Mechanme 
—_— the. world'z. yet.cither bo. 
cauſe: weare lazy anddullin our ſpe> 
oth. culattons, 
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- culations,-or becauſe they are not-of, 
fered to us under the notion of Novel. 
ty, we take no great notice of them, 
bur are more affected with a pretty 
piece of Clock-work, Carving , Pain- 
ting, orthe like; we are tranſported 
with wonder at the ſight of a ſtrange 
Beaſt, and arethe greateſt ſtrangersto 
our ſelves. 
— Theſcope of this ſtory ( as I have 
deſigned it,) obliges me to ſay ſome- 
what concerning thi ſubje&, beforel 
proceed any further 3 becauſe many 
things which are to follow cannot 0- 
therwiſe be well underſtood by Vul-' 
gar Readers, to the Learned I (hall 
not need to write any thing concern- 
ing Man, who are ordinarily no ſuch 
' ſtrangers to themſelves. 

Man confiſts of a Body and a Soul, 
an Inviſible part, and a Viſible 3 by 
the purity and energy of the Soul he 
ts enabled to diſcern and know him- 


ſelf, and things different from him- 
felf :- the: groſs compoſure : of | the 
body renders him anobject of: Senſe; 
and both together make him ſocia- 
ble. -Soihe fals under a three-fold 
conſideration, viz, that of the : body 


alone, 
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alone, the Soul alone, and both toge- 
her. The firſt is managed by Philo- 
ſophers and Phyſicians 3 the ſecond 
yy Divines and Philoſophers 3 and 


ryans,& W riters of policy in whole 
Rare writings may be found am- 
ple diſcoveryes of what I fhall only 
planceat. 

The body conſiſts of parts, either 
contayned, which being tenutousand 
fluid, aretherefore bounded and kepr 
in by ſuch as are more tough &com- 

ated, ſuch are all the humors of the 
dy, Blood, Choler,Melancholy and 
Flegme with the ſpirits, which are 
nothing elſe but the purer part of the 
blood, as the other humors are the 


grolle an(| ſedimentary part of 1t3 ſo- 


asthe various humors 1n the body are 
no more but blood diverlifyed ; or 
ſomewhat percolated fromthe blood 
a5 Urine, Sweat,Choler,Melancholy, 
and all - ſeroſe. humors. The parts 
contayning, which limit and confine 
others, are either ſimilar, of like na- 
tureand compoſure, as fleſh , veins, 


nerves, arteries, and bones : or diſh-' 


milar, made up of other particlesof 
F a 


£ 
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the third by Moraliſts, Divines, Hiſto- - 
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a different-nature, ſuch are the Brain, 
Heart, Liver, Lungs, Kidneys,Spleen, 
&c.and all Muſcles : for intheſe there 
is a mixture of fleſh, Yeins, Artericy, 
Blood, and dr (or thin agile par- 
ticles) according as the office of every 
member requues. 
The Soul as it reſides inthe body, 

( for in that ſtate alone it ſhall be con- 
l1dered here, ) exerciſes divers fa- 
cultics, as Vegetation, whereby the 
body lives, is nouriſhed and augmen- 
ted , and the ſpecies propagated by 
generationz to accompliſh which,the 
meat and drink we receive, being ma- 
ſticated and reduced into ſmall parts 
1a the mouth, is conveyed downe in 
to the ſtomach, where a certain ſharp 
and hot humor piercing into.it, redu- 
ces1t into ſmaller parts, and makes 1t 
ſlippery 3 ſo that it may eaſily ſlide 
!gto the ſmall whitiſh. veines, (called 
fromtheir colour LaFeal,). theſe lac- 
teal veins. intercepting the purelt 
and fubeyelt part of it, convey: 1t into 
the hollow. vein , in which paſſagett 
receives much tranſmutation:5 the 
excrementitious and lefſeyſetu} pants 
(by-vertue of certain glandulous Cube 
| ances 
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ftances which make an attritionupon 
it, and fever the pureſt part fromthe 
leffe pure,) are conveyed totheir pro- 

er receptacles; For that which we 
1l Choler is conveyed into a hittle 
bag called the Gall, hanging at the 
Liverz Urine 1s conveyed by the Kid- 


cremements flip through the entrals 
or Gats 3 T hat which paſſeth through 
the veins ſtates not till it arrive af 
the heart 3 where it receives a more 


perfect concoCtion and purifyingzand 


fromthe heart part of it scarried from 
the right Ventricle of the heart , 
( through a vein called the arterial 
vatn, ) to the Lungs 3 whence it re- 
turnes through the venal Artery into 
the left Ventricle of the heart,thence 
with the reſt ofthe blood, ( for ſoit 
'B by this time) it flowes into a great 
Artery called by Anatomiſts Aor$4. 
This Artery ſpreading ir ſelf into ma- 
oybranches, diftribues it to every part 
of the body, that it may nourith, en- 
liven. &move every member. Teſticulz 
interim ( weſ omiſſs, quaſs coſtratr,c 
uoftrs microcroſmi hiftoriola exulent) 
pertem dit aliments alicientes , 1 
+ F 2 ſpumeſ? H 


neyes to the Bladder, the grofler ex- 
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Spumoſumſemen digernnt,& in uſum 
peculiarem:., recondunt. The blood 
by its - motion. through the Arteries 


s rarifed-, made more hot , ſubtil, - 


and vivids for it doth not reſt orſtag- 
nate in the/arteries; but emptyed out 
of the utmoſttwigs of the Arteries in- 
to the veines , returnes by a circular 
motion to the heart in 1ts paſtage 
communicating influence,vigor, aCt1- 
vity & nouriſhment to every member: 
and augmentation to0,ſo long as there 
1s need; but that bears date no longer 
than till ſuch time as the body arrives 
at its Aime, and confiſtence, which is 
when the bones (the main ſupporters 


of and rules of dimenſion for it )are 


grown ſ{o hard that they are not ca- 
pable of any further extention; for 
then the reſt of the parts refuſe the 
' ſuperaddition of new matter , more 
than what ſerves to repair that that 
decayes by continual motion , and is 
requiſite to afliſt them in their moti- 
ons .and operations. . 

As -all parts of our body partici- 
pate of this kind andactive influence 
of the blood, ſo'the Brain ſeemes to 
ingrofſe. the pureſt-portion of it; the 

| £4 thicker 
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reaſon of the narrow paſtagesthrough 


geſts'It into a thin ſubſtance :called 


motion to the whole body. Themoſt 
remarkable motion, and of moſt 
abſolute neceſlity, is reſpiration, and 
is thus accompliſhed 3 The animal 
ſpirits which take their way to the 
Muſcles:-.of the'' Breſt through the 
nervesthat are branched thither,move 
and dilate the great Muſcle called 
Diaphragma , which by conſequenee 
extends the parts of the Breſt, where- 
upon the Lungs ( which accomodate 
themſelves to the motion of the breſt) 
are alfo dilated, as a pair of bellowes; 
ſo is alſo the ſharp Artery, and the 
contagious aire ( which 1s ready. to 
ill any concave. or fiſtular body that 
hath nothing elſe to fill it ) is pro- 
truded,one part rejecting the other, 
till that next to the mouth and Noſe 
efitersz but after a little pauſe the 
Lungs contracting themſelves, when 
the Diaphragmea is erected ina con- 


vex' figure and preſſes upon them , 
F 3 ſend 


thicker-part cannot arrive"there- by 
which it is percolated 3 the Brain dij-: 


animal ſpirits, which are diſperſed. 
in the nerves, contributing ſenſe and: 


69- 
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ſend it -forth and inſtantly receive a 
new ſupply. T hisalternate motions 
of marifold uſe,for the intromifſion 
of cool -and freſh aire, and it ſerve 


to refreſh the heart, Lungs, and Sto- | 


mach, in caſe they be too hot : ſo e- 
ſpecially it contributes to the pro- 
duction of vital ſpirits , which part 
cipate. of an aiery nature, and may 
probaly ſomewhat affiſt the heart in 
that motion whereby it conveyes the 
blood into the Arteries , and in this 
reſpect is of abſoluteneceſhity to pre- 
ſerve life. 

The emiſſion of it ſerves, as to cx- 
preſs our ſeveral paſſions, ſo likewiſe 
to frame our ſpeech , when we (igh 
thereby giving a hint of ſome cloſe 
griet,we emit our breath through the 
artery being open, not reſiſting ot 
g1ving any colliſion to it, with a deep 
and laborious breathing . When we 
would cry loud, we cauſeitto break 


forth with a ſmart violence and 
vociterarion : when we laugh, the 
blood jerking nimbly from - the 
Heart ro the tungs, huffe them up 
lugazinly and by turns, ſoas they 
© . | 

caule the aire to go forth at the ſharp 

_ artery 
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rtety with a kind of trepidation , or 
interrupted, motion , and with all 
twitch the Muſcles of the Diaphrag- 
na, Breſt, and Face, which cauſeth a 
quavering motion diſcernible in the 
countenance, and a warbling inarti- 
culateſound. Bur 1n{pe:king there 
are more lictle engines {cr 0n work, 
the ſharpArtery alternately Gilates & 
contracts its ſelf, the larynx orupper 
= or lid of it intercepts, or gives 
ree paſſage to the aire,the parts that 
conſtitute the orb of the mouth , the 
Tongue, Teeth, Palat, and Lips make 
various tops, daſhes and calliſions 
uponit, the various extention of the 
ſbarp Artery contributes to the diver- 
fifying of our voice into ſhrill or low, 
acute or flat : for if theartery be 
much ſtreightned and compreſled, 
the voice becomes flat; if freely dila- 
ted, it proves accute 3 the larynx by 
its motion ſerves to make the {tops or 
diſtances between our words, the or- 
gans of the mouth make it articuJate 
and ſignificative. For as in a Pipe, 
the ſound extending its ſelf inaright 
line, wbuld be uniform and of one 
tone, did not- the artiſt 1ntercepr 1t, 
, F 4 {ſo 
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ſo would our breath cauſe anunifory 
and uſeleſſe noiſe, if it ſhould freeh 
convey its ſelf in a direct progreſle; 
but encountering the Mouthes cavity 
it is obliged to aſſume various figure, 
and conform its ſelf'to the configure. 
tion of the mouth. The five vowel 
4, e,i,0, u (cem to be made only by 
the different emiſſion of the breath; 
and require nct any obſerveable ati: 
on of the parts of the mouth, but ſeen 
to be accompliſhed by 'the ditferent 
extent1ons of the ſharp Artery;.foras 
in a pipe {o in our artery , the ſame 
proportion of aire may-yeeld a vart 


ous ſound, according as the paſſages 
either widened or compreſſed, ſtill, 
Or Cong 3 But the Confonants 


are formed with more exfant and dil- 
cernably motion , when the: Lips en- 
deavour to ſtop and intercept the 
aire in its paſſage, b and þ are for- 
med 3 when the baſis of the tongue 
ſtrikes atthe palate, c and @ arepro- 
nounced', when the point of the 
tongue ſtrikes at the teeth,and daſhes 
the emergent aire againſt them, . you 
may hear the ſound of tand d 5 Ifthe 
Lips be ſhnt and the breath mount 


up* 
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ward toward the noſe, the letter » 
; framed 53 when the tongue ſtops the 
breath,by clapping it ſelfe to the Pa-: 
late, this motion: gives being to the 
letter 2.3 If the breath ſo ſtopped 
makes an eſcape by the ſide of the 
Cheekes, then it appears in the ſound: 
of |; ſomtimes the CE 1Sas1t were 

eſſed, either through the teeth a+: 

ne,.and / 1s ſqueezed out; or be- 
tween the tongue or Palate, and 
thence r comes {narling forth : or be- 
tween the tongue and fore-teeth, and 
ſo; we.pronouncez and jod. * When 
a ſoft pufte is emitted between the 


fore-teeth & lips almoſt compreſſed, 
itwe he troubled witha lves 
we,mayiſec f and wax pronounced. 
Such variety of motions ars v8 art 


toſpeech,:but they are managed with 
ſo-muck:aimblenefſe and dexterity 
as .they: evade our obſervation:! 
Inſpontaneous or progreilive mo- 
tion;/the : animal ſpirits in the Brain 
eng oupired -. ſhake and: daſh for- 
ward the next,whichare in the nerves; 
and by.:conſequence thevery: nerves 
themſelves , the nerves dilate the. 
muſcles, into which the branches of 
them 
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themare inſerted, the muſcles expay, 
_ ded in bredth, become ſhorter , ad 
draw 10 the tendineſſe, (inſtrument 
of tnotivn made up of the coaleſcenct 
_ of ſmalnerves, Ligaments,and Fibre) 
being contracted in breath, and ſo ex: 
tended in lengrth,they relaxe the tex 
dineſs 3 which while they are cow 
traged draw the joints as it were up 
ward toward thebrain, the fountain 
of motion 5 and whilſt they are relax- 
ed remit them: and thus the member 
drawneup and extended by turnes, 
execnte the motions and peſture 
which we require. : 
. | The ſenſitive faculty, whereby we 
apprehend exteriour objeas , ads by 
the help of the animal ſpirits too; 
which being reſident in the very out- 
molt parts ofour bodies, in the ſmall 
or capillary nerves, are capable of the 
| leaſt percuſſion or jog that is made 
at them, and: inſtantly communicate 
it to. the Brains | For there be in 
all or moft bodies minute effinvis 8,0! 
exhalatiots, which (like little emiſſas 
ries and intelligences) are contitual- 
ly frieking upand dowh between thoſe 
bodiesand out ſenſes, daſh at the or: 
| gans 
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1s of our ſenfes, when we have firſt 
ut. 'our ſelves intoa fit poſture, and 
auſeanagitationand vibration upon 
heſe tender and tenuious ſpirits which 
xeedily trajet it»to the Brain. The 
erves which affift our ſenſe of feel- 
ng when they receive a light percuf- 
ion from any palpable objeRt, ſuch s 

on 'or percuſhon is alſo made 
upon.the Brain, one part ofthe nerve 
prefling on the other till the motion 


arrives there, as if one moves Lure-- 
ſringatone end, the motion inan im- | 


perceptable moment is conveyed to 
the other end. A viſible objea un- 
ſtantly aide hp a repreſentation 'of 
isſelt through the clear or Chryſtal- 
like.-humor in the very centre of the 
eye,to the rering,or utmoſt branches 
of the : optick nerve, and ſo up- 
ward, FT - 

Whenwe hear a ſound, the ayre 1s 
beaten” by a continued motion, one 
part rejects that which is contiguous 
tont;this the next; till itarrive at the 
amatuous windings of the ear, the 
auditory nerve,andſo onward. Inthe 
Noſe there are found nerves which 


terminate in the top of thethrils,and 
theſe 


It 
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theſe ſuffer a: con ; frot 
warme-and: moiſt emanations , which 
ſeame: from odoriterous bodies, an 
- areexhalted: throughithe Noſtrils,an 
by thoſe proceſſeszor branches of the 
nerves are ſublimed*up to the Brain, 
In taſting, our. meat;as it {lides over 
the tqngue agid- parts, adjoyning, con- 
veyes a-thinexhalation to the nerve, 
which give notice of. it to the foun- 
tain of ſenſe. i: fo 
. The next-faculey:whereby we judge 
of ohjety,and:entertain them under 
the nation of -pleaſing or diſpleaſing, 
righ;orjremote, great or ſmall , uſual 
erunuſual;, we: may call eſtimation. 
Fhatwhereby-we retein and preſerve 
thefe-impreſhions,is-the Memory. But 
thePhanzaſie excites, variouſly orders, 
and marſhals them z joins or ſevers, 
compounds or divides them , and 
frames - ſeveral conceptions or appre- 
henſions.of them... — 

Whea the ſpirits in the brain are 
agitated by (and:receive impreſſion 
from either)outward objeds,as in ſen- 
ſation, or from the body its ſelf, as in 
hunger, thirſt,the apetites of excrett 


on, and thelike, (which have alwaie 
: a 
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ſtimularion or acrimony accompa-' 
ing them , by which they agitate 

nerves,and conſequently the brain, 
thecconcourſe of theſe inipreſſions 

ermine the ſpirits in the braih to va- 
ous motions ,-'eveh when-the objects 
eabſent, and- many times when the 
nſesare obſtructed too, as in'{leep : 
ow the Phantaſy ſetting theſe noti-. 
ns before us, & the eſtimative faculty 
reſenting them to us , aspleaſant or 
iſtaſtfull, although the things them- 
ves that cauſed ſuch impreſſions in 
sbeabſent, yet we have often times 
$ quick and lively apprehenſions of 
hem, as vigorous and active motions 
oward them, ay if they were not ab- 
ent, but preſentzand ſuch motions are 
he operations of that faculty which 
re call the will; and may be divi- 
ied into apetite and averſion , forl 
dmitthoſe other as of the wil}, ſuſ- 
pence,” doubting, hope, fear, joy,ſor- 
row,and the reſt z partly for brevities 
ſake," becauſe I relate theſe things 
_ and partly becauſe they 
aeealily reduced to theſe. '' In ap- 
petivion the ſpirits dilate and axpand 


tiemſelves to welcome a pleaſing _ 
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obje& , which if preſent, produce 

Joy; if abſent , Hope. la averk 

hey contraQt and retire themſelye 

turk in a kinde of fixation, up 
the appreheufiog of a diſpleaſing Oh. 
ze, which, if it be preſent, cauſe 

Gricf ; if abſent, Fear. 

- But Iam not yet arrived at thatſy. 
ream faculty , whereby Man is dj 
inguifhed from Bruit beaſts 3 thoſc 

which have been hithertoreciced, are 

molt of them as eminent { ſome more 
exact) la them, than in Man: that 
they havelife, motion, and ſenfe, the 
molt ignorant are able to obſerve; that 
they have eſtimation of things appear: 
by their choice of Meats, feeking of 
fubterfuges, and cautelous avoiding 
of dangers. That. they have a natural 

Dialect, or way of communicating and 

Inparting their Deſigns, or Thoughts, 

one to:another ſufficient for them, and 

proportionable to their neceſfitics , 1 
diſcovered. by their various tones, 
actions, and geſtures, which they uſe 
' aecenrding tothe ſeveraboccaſionsthey 
. encounter with , - their nutations and 
cateſles wherewirh they ſalute ones 
nother at their meeting, Their Mc- 
Rf mory 
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nory. is diſcovered: by their certain 
znd ready finding out their uſyal 
ay their ſtarting and ſhrinking 
m. any thing wherein they have 
found inconvenience, and. their impe- 
ous purſuing of that wherein they 
have found content. Their Phantafie © 
zppears by their quick and lively ap- 
chenſions, their docility , their pre+ | 
aging of future events 3 their ſpeedy 
recourſe many times to ſuch remedies 
5 have power to eaſe their diſtem- 
xs. How: admirably is their Wil 
wided, their appetite and averſion, 
1-48: Ingenuous foreſight , in mana- 
- + ord deſigns, their ſſeights and 
tilties, their regular choice of 
neans to avoyd that which they fear ? 
[hough the ſtory of the Dog ſeems 
0.have too much of the Fable in; it, 
rhich, to get the drink out of a deep 
otcaſt ſtones into it, till it advanced 
0 the top : yet the ſtratagems of a 
"ax, whies he uſes to ſurprize hts 
my or contrive his eſcape, are un- 
ueſtionable, Hiſtoryes and Expe-» 
ence afford variety of Inſtances. To 
cheſe acute. contrivances aud 


Uties. proceed from a natural: ln- 
ſtinct, 


\ 
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tin”, or an apiſh imitation of Rex 


4 giveusno Inftance of their ſkill in the 
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ſon, ist& multiply words, which upon 
the matter ſignifie nothing. When the 
actions are of likenature, and the or: 
gans by whifh they are performed not 
at all different , the faculties ſurely 
are the ſame. But herein Beaſts dg 
fall ſhort of Man, in-that they cannot 


butrefletupon their own knowledge; 


they know not that they know a thing, 
they underſtand not the particular 
reaſons of things, ſo as from thence to 
deduce anuniverſal concluſion. They 
have fingle conceptions of things, as 
appears | by . their prompt and ready 
takingnotice of them 3 they modihe, 
compound, and divide ſingle appre- 
henfions , judge of them as pleaſant 
or diſtaſtful , which appears by their 
inclinationsto, and averſions from di- 
vers objects , and that in the abſence 
of the obje&s, and when their ſenſes 
are obſtructed, as is evident by their 
dreams , in: which they will by 
their alacrity expreſs their content; 
and their fear,by ſhivering and trem- 
bling. Thus far they proceed-in the 
contexture of Diſcourſe 3 but they 


laſt 
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laſtaftion , which is' to dfaw conſe-. 

ences from antecedents, to argue: 
Fam Cauſes.to.Efftecs ,, to proceed; 
m lignes to things ſignified. ;.Al- 
wgh:a Dog, 12 queſt ofthis game, or 
purſuit of his Maſter, ſeems to uſe a 
Logical trick, a kindof arguing, (and 
other beaſts ſeem to do the like upon 
feveraloccafions 5)for, having ſcented 
iſt one way, then another , he ſeea1s- 
to make two de. tis Propaſitions 
concerning two Pathes , becauſe he 
findes/ not the [Tract ; and earneſtly 
pings the third. : which hath paſſed: 

rapicceof Cyzical Logick. among 
ſome ſuperficial Wits 3. yet if we ad- 


= 
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"= 1t well, in. this 976 S168 Dog 
raws not any concluſion by regular 
lifourſo, bur, urſuesthethird Tract, 
only becauſe ſome habituous ſteam 
(familiar to. him) ſtrikes upon the 
Give: Nerve, which in the other 
Tracts did not. 

_ For the operations of the rational 
Faculty,they are theſe : Firſt, Simply 
and barely to apprehend an Objet. 
*condly, To frame in our mindes a 
notion of it, diſtint from the notion 


wehaveof other things,to compound, 
7 G 


OT 
| 
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or-ſever;/:And thirdly; /Tq derive 1 
" Gonfequence vr-toncinfion from what 
the firſt A&ions ſuggeſted. to: 1s. Let 
theinſtdnce be a Tree: Firſt, Weay- 
prebetid” iwidur/ mmdes:a real thing, 
Secdtidly We frame. our mindez 
anIdea, or notion of 4 T rec, different 
from the' notion 'we: have: of other 
thirigs 3 we frame 1m our mindes a nc- 
tion of a: T ree,differentfrom that no- 
tion we'have ofa' Bird, and by. a ſuc- 
. cefſion; or orderly; 4ntrodution-of 
Thoughts,we compound .or ſeverour: 
Notions, wherein conliſts truth or fal- 
fity 5 for Trath \.is' a connexion of 
things whoſe' nature and effence a- 
rees,or a ſevering of things whichdif- 
ter: Falfhovod. a connexion of things 
inconhitent, or a ſevering of things 1n- 
ſeparable3: there being no falfity in 
things themfelves, nor in our notions 
ofthemfingly : when,  confider theſe 
notions fingly and apart inrhy minde; 
A Bird, a T'ree, to fly inthe Ayre, to 
ar Fruit: here's no errour, nor fal- 
ity. But when I joyn two agreeing 
notions togther, and think, or ſay 
thus ; A Tree beareth Fruit,ora Bi 
fiyeth in the Ayre: there is truth .. 
| his 
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this Compoſition "and -Connexion of . 
he terms : but if T fay, a Treeflyerth 
inthe Ayre;l joyn things inconſiſtent, 
and frame a falſe Propoſition, Upon 
his ſecond AC of the Underſtanding, 
the inipoſition of Names ſeems to have 
beengronnded; fora Nameis nothing 
elſe but a nute' of diſtinRtion, -an ar- 
bitrary ſiga whereby we intend no 
more,-than only to impart to another 
man a notion which we have of a thing 
named, 'different from the notions we 
haveof other things. Proceeding on 
another ſtep, wg arrive at the third 
Operation 'of the rational Faculry : 
we' finde'that” ſomthing wilt follow 
from whar we : gathered before; as 
thus 2'Tf:a T ree bearerh Fruit then it 
grows, and thiswe call diſcurſion. 
Some aftiſtance may be afforded 
win ſearching out the nature of the 
Underſtanding,or rational Faculty, if 
verefle& upon the notions we had of 
things' when we were Children, and 
by. what ſteps and afhiſtances our 
ledge advanced its ſelf. A Childe 
win he hears of a Tree, he under- 
andthe word, becauſe it hath been 


(W&we take it for granted) often in- 
G 2 culcated 
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Fruir in their ſeaſon; he. lets flip the 


thinks of a man, he frames in his minde 
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culcated to hini,the thing ſignified by 
rt pointed at, and ſhewed to him; and 
becauſe it: 1s. a generally received 
ward, whereby all men ( ſo faras he 
knows); mean ſuch a thing. But he 
cannot. frame in his-minde any Philo- 
ſophicalconception of it, only he fan- 
cies fome particular Tree which he 
hath ſeen and remembers. . But after 
a competent. obſerving of ſeveral 
Trees, which he-obſerves all of then 
to be erected with a full and ſtrong 
{tem, to be ſtretched and ſevered in+ 
todivers branches, to þeax Leaves and 


= 


notion "of a particular Tree , and 
frames an univerſal notion of it 
in ſuch like thoughts : A ſolid bo- 
dy growing out of the earth , with 
boughs and branches ſtretched out,and 
bearing Fruit. So after he hath views 
ed divers particular men ,, perceive 
them all to be of an eret body , and 
totalk one with andther, he abſtrads 
( ov» conſiders not )). their individual 
properties , or appurtenances , theit 
complexion, temper,cloathing, height 
of body, or the like 3 and when hc 
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k a deſcription of him , a living 


ature of an eret body, and that 


tell-others what he means. So 
xeiteration of Senſe , called by 
ethe ſpeculation of Phantaſms, 1s 
ſtep whereby we creep on to 
wiedge. 


ut for incorporeal things , which 
bſervenot to make any vibration, 
reffion upon the Organs of Senſe ; 
as ſome expeſs it) have no Species 
ted over from their utoioſt Orbe 
pur' Senſes, in theſeit is a great 
le before we can advance our 
vghts any further, than the bare 
orcance of the words by which 
py expreſſed. God , Angels, 
and our ſouls, we have ve 
thfying notions of them, the ef- 
8and remarkable operations which 
nen'neceffarily attribute tothem, 
fie-us that they are; but when we 
bout to conceive what they are, 


re loſt, and content our ſelves to- 


they are incorporeal, immortal,in- 
Ne'3 as much as to ſay , we know 
Fthey are not, WE know not what 
F are;. ts th we - | 


G 3 Gene- 
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Generally received Axioms, and 
clear fundamental -Propofitions, cox- 
trived already toogr hand, commoay: 
ly finde.cafic admiſſion into our Us- 
Lending, yet with ſome diffe. 
rence ; for that truth which to one 
man ſeems very cleer, another cannot 
perſwade himſelf to believe it : and 
to the ſame man ſome propolition 
ſeem credible , others not. Many 
times. he ſuſpends hjs conſent , and 
then he js fayd £Q, doubt ; if he con- 
ſents warily and weakly, he is (aydto 
have an opinion :- ar: firmly, and then 
he is ſayd to belicye. it this belief 
be procured by the evidence of the 
thing its (elf, then it is called demon- 
{tration 3 if by rational arguing, cot 
viction.5 if by humane teſtimonies, 
we may term it per{waſjon 2. if by in 
fallible, and --divine 8uthority, Faith. 
Which degrees of Knowledge ( ifwt 
conſider rightly.) proceed not- from 
R a" inthe wg, _ aq 
urUngeritandings ,, which: look up 
oathemwith a different aſpe&t. Aud 
9. much-cqnceraing. a' ſecond ſtep 0! 
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When any - thing is' offered 'to a 
mand diſquitittion; a; fingle- Notion, a 
Profioficion-,- 08 +dubious Queſtion, 
whas-does he then :do ? but- (as the 
uſua}»phraſe 1s ) caſt about in his 
minde;,” rally his 'T houghts, and put 
his Ynderſtanding into ſuch a-poiture 
that it may findeit, and irradiate it : 
forthe [Inderſtanding is of thenature 
of Light, the more or leſs it illumi- 
nates @:thing, the clearer or obſcurer 
bthereflegion/and repreſentation of 
it tous; Then if che Truth be of ſuch 
anature, that it-correſpond: with that 
wbred Light , -thoſe innate Notions 
which-Nature- (by: whichI mean, the 
power and ' working of ' God, 'jn--his 
Ciratuzes;) ' -hath imprinted in his 
minde, which in ſeyeral men are very 
nrievs, af different degregs and qua- 
lties3' how ſoon docs he own it 2 he 
capt perſwade himſelf: but that he 
ud ome labouring apprehenGons of 
it-difore, and wonders he ſhould be 
ſoleng before he ſhould finds it out - 
ad:{6 here: ſeams to be diſcovered. 2 

ed-mcans of 6 pages For advag- 
tagour Knowledge, w ch (to a- 


d: new. terms')- may. be 
mage ian 4 ſen led 
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called - the» light of 'Reafon. That 
there is ſach a thing 'as this, will be 
calily granted 3 if ' we confider, hoy: 
that the firſt” Inventer'of any Science, 
::ceived not inſtructions from other, 
bye wrought 'out all by the meera- 
tive force of his Underftanding, and 
that he which learns a Science, 1s ufu- 
ally pre-pofſeſt''with ſome general 
Notions of what he addreſfes himlelf 
to learn : and thereforethe fundamen- 
tal Axioms or” Principles of 'Arts are 
not undertaken to be proved, becauſe 
they are” he vane be'evident to 
mens Underſtandings ; 'which com- 
pou with them as ſoon as they are de- 

ivered. Education 'and Inſtitution 
infoſe- not any new quality into the 
Soul, bur only excite and draw forth 
the latent Notions 5''as-the*Sun by its 
influencedraws forth the Earth to it 
utmoſ? fertility. There isin our Souls 
a natural harmony - or-conſent to the 
Prineiples of Sciences, but yet with 1 
difference; 'for one man is more incli- 
nable'tothis, or that Science, thanan 
other's 'not 'from any real difference 
In 'the nature' and-ſubſtance: of rhe 
Soul its ſelf but Fom-the various e 

| pe 
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efts:it carrics- with things 3 and the : 


| | | 
ſeveral poſtures men put themſelves 
Wiato:to purſue their ends. : ©-::: 

\&y theſe admirable faculties! and 
operations through which we have 


is. To apprehend exadly whar' it is, 
and where it peculiarly reſides, is a 
matter of great obſcurity 3 yet to 
procure ſome. ſatisfation'to our cu- 
curiolity.; letus ſuppoſe that there 
s in every. living creature a pure and 
agile-ſubſtance, compoſed of ( or at 
leaſt» \reſembling ) aire and. fire ; 


ſuch a ſubſtance as this will becapa- 


dleof projecting , and expanding its 
teiwill have an ative quick motion, 
and: eafic  penetrability , eſpecially 
rough the Veines, Arteries , and 
Nerves, into every part of the body : 
and-withall be capable of perceiving 
any” vibration or preſſion made upon 
the parts of the bod to which 1t is 
expanded 3 and ſuch a ſubſtance is 
theſoul ofa beaſt : Again , ſuppoſe 
ſuch a ſubſtance dignified with a ſu- 
peraddition of power from God,and 
«command toexerciſe ſuch faculties 
have been recited, and ſo wehave 
4 


£14 


traced the ſoul, it will appear,that it- 
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the ſouktof many | het | | 


Butto rea{ſume my 

cles: (xv alwaics 1oicefpecially )du- 
ring the'ttme:ſhe was wath child, ob- 
ſerved gaod order-1n; her diet, which 
was of- meats'o6-good nouriſhment, 
but ſparingand moderate, and in ex» 
ercife,; without-which: no: body can 
enjoy:a-convenient ſtate: af health,no 
naot-that-of Infants unborn 4, fedenta- 
rine(s in:the Mother begets a dull un- 
atweneſle 1n; the: Babe ,- moderate 
walking prevenes it ::;Nar-was ſhe leſs 
ſedulous to avoid all difordered paſ- 
fiang;'and | nm of the mind 
which,as they-excite ſome unbecom- 
mglymptomes ih the Mother, fothey 
operate-upon/the Child 3-.of fogreat 
mportnance isit:to:the framing of 2 
wellſhaped and well tempered babe, 
to prevent annayances before he be 
born z/ many . perturbations, of: mind 
and indecent geitures of the body 
may:-probably.owe their original to 
lome indiligences: of their! Mathers 
beforethey.were born. jt 

+ Reing born they- adminiſteed-runto 
| bum aſ\mall.quantity of refined Sugar, 


ro 


2 tolerable andiconvenicataccount of: 


method Tim 


to-clear the bowels of ſuch ſlimy hu- 
mory as uſually reſidethere,and'cree- 
piog/4nto:. the 'veins might produce 
conyulfions, or:other dangerous ſymp- 
tomszthey waſh*d him in clear founta 
water with' a'.ſmall quantity of ſale, 
thereby to dry & ocaſplidans the fleſh, 
anditrengthen che.finewes. After they 
had firſt carefully cut the umbilical 
vein, leſt the parts thereabour ſhould 
prove ill proportioned and irregular. 
Viecw enim (ut perhibent) nimic ta- 
arFatur,,& confirifns, genitalia ment- 
bra comprimit et ſtcrilitatom plemamque 
indutit, idem preter juſiuns laxatas, 
Gdiſtentws, weſtcan ei annexamquaſs 
powdere quodan wk dem partibus i6- 
eambere nit; unide penis in mafoulo, 
ateraſuc in fomiua ſupra modun au- 
gelar Ov eafefit, mon ſine ws rr &- 
immedice ſalacitatis 'periculo. Nor 
were they; leſs fedulous in wrapping 
and-ſwathing his little body to fortifie 
mpainſtthecold, 'and keep the parts 
Go wiiogiog and ſwerving: alide, 
amdretaim: the hot exhalations from 
dreaking out of the body. * ' 

"But neither did they {wath him too 


t,nor immure him up too _ 
- the 
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._ . ous and flexible) hindersthe free paſ. 
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; gerous obſtrutions : the other may 


videdthat ſuch anone be choſen , 3s 
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the firſt by craſhing in the breaſt and 
ribs ( which are then but cartilagine. 


ſage of humors, and may beget dan- 


contraQt a weak and'effeminate tem- 
per , unfit to encounter with variet 
of air and weather, to which he my 
afterward of neceflity be expoſed, 
But as they cheriſhed him by. conve- 
nient heat , ſo as his condition wich 
xc dn es, and not on a ſudden, de- 
cline .from. that he 


| enjoyed in the 
womb. ſo by d they prudently 
inured him to the ſeveral qualities 
= the air, when no exceſs prohibt- 

ted it, | 
-Tiwoclea her ſelf was his Nurſe,this Il | 
ſhe accounted her duty. ; and beſides, il * 
more conducing to-the good of the 
| 


child , that ſhe ſhould receive nutri- 
ment from her whoſe temper was fa- 
miliar to him, than from a ſtranger , 
which cannut but alter the childes 
temper more or lefle : ' although in 
ſomecaſcs it be prudence to admit of 
a ſtranger, as if the” mother be of an 


infirm or depraved conſtitution z pro- 


Is 
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of a temperature, and a vigo- 
rous ag005 romp hich isof great £2 
cacyto'make the child lively”, and be 
preparative to his good progunciati- 
on... Tiwoclea accuſtomed himto eat 
often, 'but ſparingly , becauſe too 
much nouriſhment makes little ones 
groſs and thick, the ſtomach full ſtuft, 
muſt needs thruſt forth the parts ad- 
jacent , as every one will eafily ima- 


— it hinders their growth in 


ipbt.. The mearecs ſhe gave him ar 
{t-, were moiſt, and of eaſy dige- 
tion , agreeable to his preſent con- 


owes children; more firmand ſo- 
id meats afterwards, as he grew in 
frength. All theſe diligences uſed 
about him , 1 have not colle&ted as 
—_ remarkable and extraordina- 
ty 3 but only to ſhew that nothing 
ble was omitted. Bur in this 
ſhe obſerved ſome ſingularly, that ſhe 
didinot ( as it is uſual with Nurſes to 
d) terrify him with bugbares,  Cks- 
#erss, and ſuch ſcemingly- inno- 
cent fooleries , which they: will often 
meulcate tothem , and pleaſe them- 


ſelves with the ſtarting and _ 
| t 


ſtitution , and ſuch as were uſually . 
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the: little. ones -exprefſe at the. ſight 
of hearing-of ſuch things as they ufu- 
ally ſcarethem'withzfor indeed every 
notion, ation, or geſture.of a Child 
carries a ;Hecomingneſſe with it, and 
spleafing-to the beholders. T his 1u- 
fory. aſtoniſhment of Infants _ to 
Carry, [hoi great aÞpearance of harm, 
yet mey. renfbly leave ſuch an im- 
preſton upon the-fancy- , that after 
xea{on; and diſcreſſion:iobtain- force, 
they find, ſometrouble: to curred & 
deceiye thetnſelys?- foine indecent 
tripidation::and commotion invades 
thee 'at-their- incountting with ſuch 
objets: arid hence may proceed that 
{gcret averſion men, find in -them- 
ſelyesfrom forme things , (hodinery 
called antipathy _) a diftaſt they too 
againſt. itin-their infancy, thoughno 
body obſerved how, or at what time; 
terror and ſadneſſe acquired in infan- 
cy, cauſe one ever after tobe penſive 
and low ſpirited, (and the ſame may 
be underſtood of any other paſſion 
the aiind.:. So true is the obſervation 
of a grave and wiſe author, that wE 
own the well and evil 'being of our 
lives, tathe  difcreer'or ilf managing 
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»uripfant years 5. Crying: ry 
in.infants capnot-be.ave 
ner motdexate) wants aot its bene- 
its AR, f h, drowſic Da, I 
hem  unaGtive » 
A er AYatcs the paſſages 
eſt ;;\tars; We the. :natural 
hs and. makes them lively 5: but.if 
excelve;;.exhauRs:the moiſture 
Fo dog much; qpgkes:them diſpo- 
Mhneſle ;., and Jaies,; the 
dan. of A aero and fro- 
ſpobtion.. 11101 vil 
begas tewalk about and 


ur hen a6.entertained with, ſuch 
na "ih pA mind,bus 


ries: 
pros pe opp were {© diſcreet as00t 
vev it to: be {0:5 c_ would 
hot have him treated as a lietle Prince, 
orxxerciſe / a petty. Mondrchy.jathe 

4:bat taught him to'be obedi- 

ds; betiaes,,.. and courteous .to.. all 
engh never ſo mean,affuring them- 
She would be fo much the more 


litto govern with difcrefiion when 
time 
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.timeſhouldbe, he: was not accuſts. 
med ro too macht pleaſure and liber- 
Rd ban have his'mind fulfilled in all 
things,” 'buta reſtraint ſometimes put 
vp6it#him,roteachkhimcantentedneſ 
and-/the skill' of 'willingly, wanti 
ſomething 3 all injmical affeQation 
ftures, and pomp. of words was + 
andoned ; commendations and in 
couragements when he did well, cor- 
rection «nd reþuke-for doing amille, 
were not forgotten :the' latter are s 
uſefull as the former, where there 
need 3 but for hinj they were not of 
much: neceflity; 'hisParents example 


and.mild' 
ts: keep” him: in"! Rowe order; andl 
have. formerly roldithe Reader, hoy 
prudenely the family was governed, 
and-what manner of ſervants retained; 
a thing. yy conſiderable, for there 
are'no ſuch pernicious enemies to 
| anc education, af#rude and uncivi 

ervants: who- condeſcending- to the 
humors of children more than. the Px 
rents and Maſters ought; to do, cauſt 
them to affe& and learntheir geſturs 
and dif cqurſes, how rude ſoever 5 and 
many times they will endeavour to 


vilife 


mſtru@ions were ſufficient 
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vilifie.and bring-ioto diſlike him that 
inftrudts them otherwiſe. Many Pa- 


limiting of their Fortunes and future 
Eſtates, take no notice of theſe Miſ- 
chiefs.:Butin a Family where no re- 
markable Vice'is-tollerated, nothin 
but good ations feen, not an ed 
expreſſion heard,' (as it was.in Chari- 
zw's houſe) where ſhall a Child learn 
evil 2: if at any time his Parents were 
undecent in their paſſions and expreſ- 
lions, (as ſome forcible occaſion might 
urge them ) they would not ( it it 
might be avoided ) let him obſerve it; 
much reverence and 
due 'toan old man , , 
hilde : for the firſt, the fear is only 
eſt he ſhould ſee any evil in us 3 the 
other leſt he ſhould learn any by us: 
but- whatſoever was ents and 
good, he wasalwayes admitted a Spe- 
ator at it, astheir devotions, though 
aprivatez where, though very young, 
-frequent reitcration of the thing 
degat ſome kind of carneſt obſerva- 
tion; and caſt into his mind the carly 
of Piety, which revealed them- 
$ in mature fruits afterwards, - 
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rents buſyingtheir thoughts abour the. - 
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I intend toſhew, if God permit. Cer 
rainly, - this ocular way of eeaching & 
the certaineſt, where xt 'may be had ; 
otie may ſooner learn! ro. ſteer a ſhip 
m the $ea by ſceing:it often done, 
than-by a great may tedious Precepts 
and Rulesz trot only Children , but 
Men are led thate by Examples than 
Precepts:; thoſe'sla borate Diſcourſes 
and earneſt 'Exhottations to Picty and 
Goodnels,- wherewith ſome think to 
work wonders in refortningtheW orld, 
have not ſo Yorcible uri operation up- 
oh men, a#the example df one eminent 
Perſon. - ThePeople are as much in- 
ftructed by the zye as by the ear 3 and 
therefore he 'rhat hath the mrcution 
ro make them' irreligious , need. but 
only aftoniſh them 'with ſome ſtrange 
ſublimenotions, take away their Ce- 
remonies and religious. Services, which 
have ſomething of vifiblein them, and 
the. work 4s done. - ; 
. Eriander was rather of.a round than 
long viſage , his eyes of a Hazlec or 


_ Chefſnurcotour, equally fixt , ready 


and vigorous in motion, neither /prom- 
nient,'nor — 1n their #rbits , bt 
: 4 


owiſh colour, but 1n- 
clining 
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clining by degrees to brown: hisfore- 
_——— high and ſmooth, and 
of a convenient bredth : his comple- 
xion forid and ruddy , mixt with a 
conyenicot bluſhing : his exterior li- 
neamenes of an exat ſymetry, his ſta- 
ture ever keeping a correſpondency 
with his years, ſo that it was conjedu- 
red he would prove of a convenient 
middle ſtature : his ſkin betwixt 
ſmooth and rugged ; his yetns of a fit 
dimenſion , and his pulſe moderate. 
His lovely countenance and ſweet 
difpaſition cauſed him to be beloved 
of all Children 3. ſuch as were of equal 
e-and bigneſs would ſtrive to ingra- 
tate themſelves into his fayour , to 
keephim company, to ſtudy toimitate 
kim, to pleaſe him, to be pleaſed and 
delighted with him. Comlineſs is of 
ts.{tlf attrative; how much more 
when it is joyned with good condi- 
tow? it wins the love of people that 
went rude and barbarous , diffuſes 
akind of hilarity to all that behold it. 
indeed all the Chara@eriſms and 7- 
«i of the Countenance arc conta- 
Flous, - ( the word may be taken ina 
od as well as in a bad ſenſc ) they 
: | H 2 facinate, 
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faſcinate, and at a diſtance infe& the 


rit, more or leſs irradiates the whole 


Penfil provided for that purpoſe 3 by 
Ds EE L44v $67 Una this 
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Beholders 3; whether it be by certain 
rayes, fteams, or emanations emergent 
from them, which make a preſſion of 
light motion upon the nerves 3 eſpe- 
cially of ſuch perſons as are ofa deli. 
cate and tender complexion : or whe- 
ther it be by ſome other occult means; 
but ſo it 15, that one cheerfull manin 
a-Companv, one of a free dilated ſpi- 


company with his preſence into a ſe- 
renity of countenance; one ſad per- 
ſoninfetts a whole company with ſome 
—— of ſadneſs. 

Before Eriander was put abroadto 
School, they taught him to read and 
write at home , as it were by way © 
recreation , they had'ia ſmooth and 
ſquare.plate of braſs, and of conve- 
nient bigneſs for a child to handleand 
carry about 3. in this Plate, or Table, 
the draughts and effigies's of all the 
letters inthe Alphabet were ingravel 
exactly; they acquainted him with 
the true ſhape and diſtin& names df 
them , and cauſed him to follow tht 
draughtsof themwith a little Stile, 0! 
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this running as it were in the Channels, 
and following the ſtream of every 
letter, while the hollow ſtrokes re- 
© ſtrained his hand from going awry, 
hegained a dexterity in it , and was 
not a little aſſiſted to write with pen 
aadink, becauſe his hand was habitu- 
ated by this luſory way of writing 3 
but in ſpelling, or forming of ſylla- 
bles, (to which the eye contributes no 
advantage) they took the opportunity 
of all vacant hours to inculcate them 
by often repetition, endeavouring a- 
bove all things to procure a clear and 

tinct ' pronunciation , to which no 
more was required but practice 3 for 
Mture-had ſo framed all the Organs 
ſerving to ſpeech, that none of them 
mas mutilated, or irregular. They 
ſtill prz-poſſeſs'd him with a love of 
Learning, and a deſire of his Book and 
School; contrary to the indiſcreet 
prattice of many people , who pleaſe 
themſelves in terrifying children with 
theRod and Ferx/s , whereby they 
bring them into a diſlike of. Learning, 
defore they have diſcretion to know 
Waatitis. His Father obtained a good 
Murance' of his proficiency, not only 
ny +: H 3 from 
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from his comly lineaments of body, 
ingenuous aſpe&, vigorous elocution, 
and the like exterior _characters of; 
towardly nature, but from thoſe more 
immediate and ſignal tokens which 
are leſs obvious, but afford more cer- 
tain and infallible preſages. 1.4 
ready Wit, which appeared by his per- 
tinent anſwersto any queſtion within 
the bounds of a childs capacity. 2.A 
faithful Memory , which diſcovered 
its ſelf, by giving an ingenuous ac- 
count of any remarkable paflage he 
had heard of. 3. He was patient and 
induſtrious, not like thoſe haſty and 
volatile wits, who having a nimble 
apprehenſion, and confidence withal, 
perform all they go abpur with littlc 
pains, andin a ſhort ſpace raiſe = 
expectations concerning themſelves; 
| but ſoon ſpend their ſtock , become 
Bankrupts, and, like a nine-dayes 
wonder, are ſoon forgotten. 4. He 
had an earneſt affe&tion and deſire to 
Learning; a thing ſo conſiderable that 
without akind'of love-and earneſt de- 
fre men feldom'thrive in any. profel- 
fion, 5. He wavattentive, and would 
expreſs a kind of exultation and ad- 
f Ri” miration 
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and ingenuous pailage;: 6. He 


ihtive, even to importunit 
oO a child i 15 commendable: ; «3 


A Fs recital of apy. remark= 
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eng} may ſcemto proceed from, ' , 


overmuch botdanefs, yer. if it ariſe. not 
te downright ſaucineſs $, It 1s, not ta be 
blamed 3 ſuch a one will grow.ſedate 
ahe procecds i In.years. -7.. He,was 
rery EN in. aleating (not Siovs Phan, 
talical -geftures and expr 

rain but). the decent [| Wet thy not 
dreſſes of diſcreet and well-bred an 
ſons, . 8. He modeſtly affecged comy 
«> 4 a powerful. JopenginE t9 
k 
ous nature 5..and-a toych[tone tg try 
ones eemper 4. whether, he incline.tg 
Pride or Humility. Commendations 
tox;well-doing. ,, and FOO HKEs wi = 
alffence prevail more wit 

ture; than blows z which Fa HOOP: to anc 
of. a bad ' nature oft-times, do. mo 
hure.than good 3. for obdurate hea 


aefo far from being cudgelled. jnto 
gather 


s., that thereby t 
Pe nies Theſe cight 
fokens me 


promile.'g d ſucceſs ,,.,anq.. (if dye 


"fg; H 4 culture 


neſs, if it ſpore wit ions 19 514 


togerhar 4 in any child, | 
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| culture and inſtruction be adjoyned) 
ſilence all doubt of his proficiency in 
learning; but he that is not in ſome 
tolerable ſort thus qualified, (though 

we ought not raſhly and haſtily to 
deſpair of any , what is now latent 
Time may reveal Y''is not fit to be a 

Studenrt'in the Liberal Arts. 

- At the-age of ſeven years Eriander 

was admitted into the famous School 

of Ertephia, where we muſt now leave 

htm at his book in earneſt ; that lu- 

= and recreative way of teaching 

(which ſerved asa preparativeto make 
Learning ſeem delightfull) muſt bear 
.Qate no longer; it will not ſuit with 

the diſcipline of a Schook. Now be- 

cauſe the orders and manner of go- 
vernment obſerved in this little Com- 
mon-wealth', were ſomewhat diffe- 

rent from ſuch 'as are uſually obſer- 

ved in other Schools,” it will not be a* 
miſs to ſet them down. It was go- 
verned' by'/a- Preſident or Provoſt, 
whoſe charge was 'to take InſpeCtion 

of the Maſters and inferior Officers, 
toinſtrud the Scholarsin the principles 

of Religion' and Manngrs, at certain 

tripes appotnted for their —— 

[3 an 
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.nd examination 3. and eſpecially to 
jive order and direQion , that every 
me ſhould be fitted for that profeſſi- 
id employment, to which, after due 
amination,he found him moſt incli- 
ned; the firſt or loweſt Maſter (for e- 
yery one: was. abſolue Maſter over 
thoſe that belonged to him ) taught 
them to read and underſtand thelan- 
guage of the Country 3 the next 
taughtthem to write and caſt up ac- 
counts,that ſoſuch as were not found 
it to proceed tothe nobler Sciences , 
might in due time be qualified for 
ſome other Profeſſion , according as 
thetr-peculiar Gezi#s and their Parents 
deſires invited them. Thethird taught 
the-Latinez and the fourththe Greek 
tongue. - . Beſides they had a Steward 
orPurveyer, which provided dyet & 
&her accomodations for ſuch as were 
remote from their Parents, and gave 
vp/his account to the Preſident at the 
ed of every three months, . _ 

{4The Prefident and Maſters had their 
convenient lodgings private and apart, 


ia but/in the. publick Chappel they 


Ul met together twice in a day 5 
bh and 


Walſo a room to teach their Schollars 
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and in the Kefe&Fory or Dining-room; 
which being very | capacious, ſerved 
the Schollers as aCloifter to walk & 
recreate themfelves in rainy or tempe- 
ſtious weather: Infair and clear dai 
they were injoyned to diſpart them- 
ſelves abroad m the open ayr , ina 
largeCourt provided for that purpoſe, 
indi fo ſcituated that the Preſident 
might caſjly ſee from his Chamber 
i, obſerve their carriage. ' I he nump 
ber of Schollars under the firſt Maſter 
( by the ſtatutes of the. houſe ) was 
not to exceed 3O, and the ſame num- 
ber was alloted to the ſecond; but the 
third and fourth might entertain 50, 
becaufe ſuch as they dealt with could 
be conveniently digeſted into formes, 
and fo be taught together :. but . with 
the conſent = the Preſident, any of 
them, might ſomewhat excecd that 
number. 

- Aﬀter that Erieaxder had been relt- 
dent there about a year, it was 
thought fit by the Prefident, (having 
allo conſulted with his Father about 
it,) that he ſhould be committed to 
rhetuition of 4waltbew,, who was 
thenMaſter of the Latine School z not 
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25 if-the learning of a'tanguage were 
MW ſuchz choice piece of breeding, (as 
Bf ome imagine , who derive all their 
hopes ( upera. their Children only 
from 'their nimbleneſſe in learning 
theLatine or Greek tongue, and de- 
ſpairof ſuch as prove dull at 'them 
whereas many become excellent/ at 0- 
ther Sciences, who for want of a good 
medciory and patience can never con- 
quer the difficulties of Grammer : ) 
but they know that the Latine tongue 

and-Greek ( which he alſo learned, ) 
being the receptacles of all Arts and 
Sciences , would be an incomparable 
advantageto him, whatſoever faculty 
hefhould apply himfelf to. They in- 
tended not he ſhould be a-plodding 
Student in the tongus, but having once 
made ſome Art his aim, ſhould timely 
quit himſelf of the ſollicitous ſearch 

critical inquiring into words. Though 

ſome drowfy brainescanz (yet noble 
and ingenious minds cannot ) perpetu- 

allyconfinethemſelves to fuch ſtudies, 

Me having gained the principles of 
flatArt which they intend to profeſſe, 

and being fit to appear with ſome cre- 


dit;\make uſe of their knowledge * 
Fs which 
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which they every day increaſe andre. 
fine by converſation, diſcourſe, and 


ag : whereas they that pleaſethen 
elves meerly in ſpeculation, and re. 


applauding themſelves with a-brave 
conceit that they are- learned men, 
the World' puts them off with the 
homely title of meer-Schollars : and 
ſteems them as things of ſmall uſe. 
This Amalthews was a learned man 
and ſtudious;bur ſo diſcreet in the or- 
dering of his ſtudies,that they hindred 
not hisemploy ments,nor diſpoſed him 
to a Cynical moroſneſſe, whereby 
one becomes unfit for ſociety. He 
made profeſſion only ofGrammer,but 
wasnot a (tranger in otherArts,by help 
whereof he was the better able to1l- 
laſtrate what he read to his Schollras; 
there is a league between Arts, and. 
they mutually contribute help one to 
another. Hewas of a moderate tem- 
per and winning carriage, could con- 
deſcend to the. capacitics and diſpoſt- 
tions of. Children, and ſo gain their 
love and attention, a dexterity which 
every learned man cannot attain to 
Teaching is a «kill by its ſelf, in which 
a man of mean parts and no great 
| learning 
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letnibg , many- times out-does the 
greateſt Schollars, The moſt acute 
Wand ingenious men are uſually fierce 
MW aod impaticot in teaching, they vex 
and torment themſelves when they find 
thatſo hardly perceprible by another , 
which to them ſeem ſocafie; and in 
ſuch a-caſe ( if diſcretion be wanting) 
= tyrannize over the wretched 
Children, & corre@ them not ſo much 
for their benefit, as to expiate their 
onn fury. But Amelthew would not 
deangry-,except it were upon an ur- 
gent-occaſion 3 nor then without diſ- 
cretion'; he never corrected any for 
dulneſſe, forgetfulneſſe, and the like 
eleds in-nature', and was ſodiligent 
aadmoniſhing , and exaQing a ſtri&t 
accolint of their ſtudies at ſet and 
known hours , and ſo-conſtant- with 
them,/as they ſeldom gave him occa- 
hon'to corre them for negligence : 
but for- palpable and ſtubborn care- 
KRnelle, vicious and leud behaviour, 
tecorreted them with ſeverity: ' 
'Ttisa great queſtion whether mild 
orſevere diſcipline be beſt; the firſt 
Phce Children gratifie indulgent Pa- 
Tats,and acquire the reputation of a 


Lind nature tohim that uſed it 3 _ 
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the latter obtains ſucceſſe with moreſP#* 
certaintys procures obedience and di. 
ligence , beft curbs and reſtraias pe.W 
tulant and ſtubborn natures, as mild. Wu* 


neſfſe without caution degenerates into 
remiſueile and begets carleſneſle jnW* 
thoſe that are under government ; {oF 

ftritneſle without diſcretion, advan-W 
ces it {elf into a furious tyranny , and WW 
begets a loathing 3 but where ſeverity MY 
hath prejudiced one, it may truely be W* 
{aid that remiſnefle: hath undone a 
hundred. T hoſe times,and thoſe Na- 
tions whercin indulgence hath beenin 
fafhion, bave produced men of ſpruce 
and {pritely parts., commonly called 
wits ; but they who have uſed ftrit 
diſcipline have ever bred the braveſt 
mnen., wkneſle the $partaxs, ancient 
Romans, and ſome ſocieties in our 
time 3- the ſum of allts this; prudence 
accommodating its ſelfto the particu. iſ 

lar tempers of Children, obſerves a 
middle way betwixt both extremes ,' 
and deales with every one .ſo as is 
convenient. -. This prudent obſerving 
of every Childs temper and capacity , 
152 thing eſpecially to be commended 
£0 ſuch as have the tuition of youthz 


but 
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at þe. brought within the 


fe ofany vp ingchercult 
+ png Experiences, and 


But. cot he invited and al- 
| | "conn Children with com- 
mend | "phy words, and ſome- 
1c i : the bold and ſtub- 
ort perry with a ſtern look, 
& ion. en. aS Were over- 
allative were kept from company, 

7 ftillinvited to it; frolick: dihok 
cellayed with a grave andiferious 
rorey and penfive treated with 
L.cheerful aſpet.. The induſtrious 
hd their ſupernumerary hours of li- 
mpiecly allowed them -z for he 
k at ſedentarineſs producerh Hl 
awors, which imake them unactive , 
ad hinder their growth z which:con- 
nalent-exerciſe diſperſes, and-cauſcs 
raed retuene to their books with 
Un alacrety and vigor : The 

Lie: ſrand {lothful were kept . AT 


Hz yet with a 1p 


Moy might not be & 
Kfaund that a merry ſharp1conceit, 


or handſome rebuke poeaſted wil 
ſome, divers might be laughed or ſhi 
med. out of their naughtinefs, othen 
afrighted out of itz and accord! 
he treated them.Sullenand Melanche. 
lick natures are of all others the moſt 
hard to be won 5 to humor and be 
mone them, makes themſelves con- 
ceited and pleaſed with their folly: 
ſeverity makes them deſperate; q 
way was to let them alone, and ſeen 
to take no-notice of them for the pre- 
ſent, trill ſuch time as the humor had 
conſumed its ſelfand was vaniſhed; 
this done;he found ſeaſonable rebuks 
andadvice as effeQual unto theſe, a 
unto-any: other : in this he. imitated 
the prudent Phyſician, who firſt pre- 
pares-and concods ill humors , then 
attempts to remove them. 

As-tohig exteriors, he was of a be- 
coming ſtature and perſonage, a ſtout 
ſpirit , "and manly elocution : thelc 
contributed -ſomething towards the 
gaining of reſpe&t., and keeping 1t 
awe thelittle people, -who are ready 
to diſeſteem one of a low ſpirit, chil- 
diſh behaviour , or unhandſome | 


neaments of body , though otherwile 
0 
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of: abilities to teach them. 
He had the happy vein of making 
his inſtructions ng , by couching 
1nd /intermingling them with perti- 
gent fables and ingenious compariſons 
and examples 3 which inſinuate into 
the minds of Children ſooner , than 
ſerious diſcourſes, that are not ſo 
uickly adverted by them. And that 
$M they might perfectly underſtand what 
1M heread or diftated to them, ſuch or- 
der was obſerved, as that which went 
before induced that which followed 
by a natural conſequence 3 and too 
great ſpeed (which confounds tender 
wits ) carefully avoyded : yet with 
ad uniaterrupted conſtancy. For, 
41 filling narrow-mouth'd veſſels, 
twe powrea full ſtream uponthem , 
more [lips beſide than runs in : Soin 
tumultuous and precipitated teaching, 
many inſtructions are loſt, becauſe 
intention of the hearer cannot 
comprehend them all : If any exer- 
le'were to be performed , which 
they had not uſed befare, he would 
uſt do it himſelf, cauſing them to 
look on and obſerve; ſo gaiding their 
lands , and as it were direQing their 
; EEE Sas. .- 
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ſteps,that they might afterward make 
tryall of themſelves. 

T he method which he obſerved in 
teaching the Latine tougue, was not 
any new-fangled device of a private 
man but fuchas was generally appro- 
ved of and allowed by learned men, 
and enjoyned by ſtatutes to be uſed 
in that place. Itproceeded by theſe 
ſteps. 1. They taught them to pro- 
nounce the Letters diſtinctly , and to 
know the difference. Then 2. They 
acquainted them with the nature of 
ſyllables : And 3. with the ſeveral 
kinds of words, andtheir mannerof 
declining 3 omitting the ſcrupulous 
and leſle-neceſſary exceptions, til! 
they had learned all the Grammatical 
Rules.: Then 4. They procceded to 
the uſual and ordinary rules of con- 
ſtruction; reading withall ſome caſte 
Latine-book. And to imprint the rules 
of Grammer more firmly in their me- 
mory, they were obliged to call them 
to account by examinations once in 
three daiesatleaſt. Proceeding onto 
Authors , = 5: taught chem the 
nature and differencesof accents, and 


the points of diſtinQion in ſentences, 


that 
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that in reading they might know when 
to ſuſpend and ſtop their voice, when 
toraiſe or depreſle it 3 and beſides 
that, They 6. cauſed themto parſe 
every ſentence, giving an account 
of words and points of conſtruction , 
according to the rulgs they had lear- 
ned. It was 7. their office to ſhew 
the Schollars che order obſervable in 
conſtruing 3 as if in the ſentence there 
were a Vocative caſe , that to be ta- 
ken firſt, If a queſtion wereasked,the 
interrogative is firſt to be conſtrued ; 
If theſe be not in the ſentence, ( or if 
they bez then next to them _) the no- 
minative caſe, and whatſoever agrees 
with it 3 the Verb, and whatſoever is 
governed of 'that , as an 'Infinitive 
mood, or caſual word; but becauſe 
practice and obſervation are the beſt 
guides in theſe things 3 therefore 8. 
they cauſed them to make frequent 
tryal 3-9. So ſoon asthey had through- 
iy learned the ordinary Rules of Sy» - 
tax ; they ſpake Latinenotonly in the 
School, but in the RefeFory and at 
heir: play. 20, They uſed double 
wmanſlations 2 or 3 daies'in a week; 


turned a ſentence or Two in ſome La- 
T 2 tinc 
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tine Author into the vulgar tongue, 
and laying afide their books, into La- 
tine again-*: / which 'was a means to 
make them exaCt in the Orthography 
ot both tongues, and prepared them 
for making Epiſtles, Themes, Verſes 
and ſuch Schoo]-exerciſes by way of 
Imitation , and ſuch Exerciſes they 
made twice ina week. 
T his method ( though diſliked by 
ſome new-fangled perſons, which ca- 
vil at every thing themſelves deviſe 
not, becauſe it was anold way of 
teaching, and thought too meRonsey 
{uch as loved their eale)was ſo hand- 
ſomely managed by the dexterity of 
Amalthews, that the School very much 
flouriſhed in his time , and bred up 
many excellent Wits ; for,deliberate 
proceedings, & ſedate advancements, 
accompanied with certainty, produce 
better effects in teaching , than over- 
haſty and precipitate courſes : which 
make a great ſplendor for a while, but 
conſpire with time to betray their own 
vanity. Some have adventured to 
.comprize the whole Latine tongue 1n- 
-to a portable Exchiridion, which bc- 
-1ng throughly learned;, they POneoet 
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the children thereby ſufficiently ini- 
tated, and able to manage their (tu- 
dies of themſelves, without any fur- 
ther expatiating in Authors 3 a de- 
fgne very plautible 3 and pitty it is, 
it anſwers not expectation : for if it 
did, it would free the Teachers and 
Schollars of much trouble incident to 
the known way of learning a language 
by reading of Authors. Tt is probable 


that they who firſt recommended it to . 


uſe, had formerly learned the Latine 
tongue by reading of divers Authors, 
andat laſt meeting with,or contriving 
ſuchan abridgement,as comprized the 
moſt remarkable words and phraſes, 
found a marvelous afliſtance afforded 
totheir memory 3 which in ſmall fpace 
retrived what they had ſo long queſt- 
ed after in many volumes: whereup- 
on they fancyed that it might pro- 


acuce a quick diſpatch-in teaching of 


young Schollars. Indeed to a .man 
that hath ſpent ſome compentent time 
1a the ſtudy of any Art, or language . 
a Compendinme is a ſingular help to his 
memory : but, one that comes raw 
and unfurniſhed, will never prove ab- 


folate Maſter of it , If he trades only 
2 in 
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inabridgements. To ingratiate thi 
compendious method, they alledge by 
way of compariſon , that a man may 
ſoon take a view of divers creatures 
incloſed in a room; ſuchas Noahs Ark; 
whereas it would be a long and wea- 
ry labour to travel into ſeveral parts 
to take a view otthem : Soto peruſe 
variety of words and phraſes in an 
Enchiridion, contrived on purpole to 
.. Exhibit them, isa work of ſmal labour 
and ſhort time ; True 3 but as he that 
views thoſe creatures ſo incloſed,can- 
not take a particular view, or makeſo 
diſtint obſervation of their natures 
as by traveling abroad and taking no- 
tice of their haunts, feedings, actions, 
and the likez becauſe the very crowd 
obſtrufs hisanimadverſion,8&deprives 
him of a leiſurable obſervation ,ve- 
ry neceſlary in the exerciſes of me- 
mory. So he that attemps to | any 
language crampt into a Comperdinm , 
whereby the ſenſe becomes forced and 
obſcure, ſhall never attain toit withſo 
much certainty,as he that will take the 
Paines to travel over the choicelſt Au- 
thors, where he may find his pains re- 
quited with a knowledge of the _—_ 
ra 
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ral and 'fincere meaning of wards ; 
the genuine uſe and extent of phraſes: 
befides the knowledge of many excel- 
lent things on the by, which ever leave 
ſome impreſhon upon the molt per- 
functory and careleſs Readeg,and will 
be uſeful in the ordinary tranſlations 
of his life. Our progreſſe in learning 
reſembles the motion of the ſhaddow 
of a Dial,the ſhooting forth of graſſe, 
or ( to take a compariſon nearer , ) 
the adyancement ofthe mind in know- 
l:dge reſembles the growth of the 

yin ſtature 3 the moſt ſcrutinous 
Fe 1s notable todiſcovereach minute 

ce ofaugmentation : but it may 
cally be obſerved at convenient dilt- 
ances of time, In which particular 
there is nevertheleſſe a great diver- 
lity3 ſome after a ſmall continuance 
attheir books are able ona ſudden to 
utter-all they know , and make ſhew 
of more. Others are unready upon 
ſudden encounters, who yet after a 
convenient reſearch, can deliver (a 
lefle ſpecious, but ) a more ſolid ac- 
count of ſuch things as ſeemed to be 
Litent in them. And the ſameis ob- 


ſervable inmen who lay claim to wil- 
I'4 dom 
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dom. or Religion, about which many 
will diſcourſe with taking expreſſ\. 
ons , and great ornament of words; 
whilſt others cannot give a ſudden ac- 
count of them, yet upon any occaſion 
when they come to practice , clearly 

diſcover that they are guided by ſuch 
rules that occurinotat preſent to their 
remembrance. This isſo well known 
to the wiſe, that whereas men of vul- 
gar 'underſtandings admire the firſt 

ſort, they juſtly prefer the latter : 
and if ſuch quick dilated wits ſome- 
times deceive wiſe men, it is but as 
gloſed wares or counterfeit jewels im- 
poſe upon men at the firſt view,which 
when exactly looked into loſe their 
grace 3 or,as many Romances and Po- 
etical ſtories , which the oftener they 
are read, the leſs we are affected with 
them 3 whereas men of ſedate and pro- 
found minds ſo thriftily manage their 
diſcours,that the oftener we converſe 
with them, the-more we may learn of 
them. Beſides what hath been ſaid 
concerning thoſe compendious wales 
'of —— , It is very well known t0 
the learned that ſuch abridgments are 
uſually made up of the Radica! _ 
| chi 
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chief words of a"language looſly tackt 

gether. But the learned know very 
well that an exad underſtanding of 
the particles and fmall words is excee- 
ding neceſſary, becauſe in the uſe of 
theſe the idiom and propriety of lan- 
guages is chiefly ſeen : In which thing 
ſuch-abridgements being defective , 
_ but fall ſhort of what they pro- 
miſe. 

Their method for the Greek, be- 
cauſe it was not different from this for 
the Latine T ongue, I ſhall not need to 
deſcribe : So it was, that Eriander 
proveda good Proficient in both lan- 
guages 3 inſomuch that at the age of 
eventeen years, he was judged fitfor 
the Univerſity 5 neither was he ever 
removed fromthat School, but ops 
cloſetothe ſame method : a-great ad- 
vantage doubtleſs to his proficiency, 
for young Wits, like young Trees, by 
being often tranſplanted are robb'd of 
their ſtrength , and become unfruit- 
full. The reaſon is evident, for to 
omit 'that ſeldom any two Maſters ob- 
ſerve the ſame method punctually in 
every reſpe&z ſo that by changing 


the mindes of children are RO; 
an 
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and the former notions diſturbed ; 1 
1s a great while ere a perfe alliance 
and correſpondence betwixt the Ge. 
xize of the Maſter and Schollar can he 
acquired 3 which , though it ſeem a 
nicety, 2 kind of myſterious conceit; 
yet indeed 1s a principal matter to ad- 
vance his proceeding. This conſidera- 
tion 1s worthy to be-recommended to 
thoſenew-fangled and unconſtant Pa+ 
rents, whouponany ſmal occaſion of 
diſlike, poſt their Children from one 
Maſter to another , ſeldom for their 
good, though they change for the bet- 
ter. It is a bold aflertion, and yet 
very true , and grounded upon ſuff- 
cient obſervations. that a Maſter, or 
Tutor:, of mean and ordinary parts, 
may teach a Scholtlar well enough, if 
he be diligent, and the Schollar capa- 
ble: iCpreſuming the Schollar ſhall 
not be-admitted under the tuition of 
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one more ignorant than himſelf) for, 
by a continued diligence both will do 
themſelyes good, «0% being no ſuch 
way for a' man to improve his ſkill, as 
communicating it and teaching 0- 

Taers. - 
Andnow that Eriaxder was tolanch 
forth 
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forth into the world, and appear more 
publickly at the Univerſity, and ſuch 
places 0 concourſe and frequeney 5 
care was taken to put him under the 
tuition of a grave and learned man, 
and withall to procure him the ac- 
quaintance of ſuch young Students, 
as, befides their conference and dif- 
courſe , which contributed much to 
him in relation to learning, might al- 
ſo by: their civility of manners mduce 
him tocourſes of Honeſty and Manli- 
neſs. There are not wanting in ſuch 
places many that take occaſion from 
their unripe years, good-nature, and 
unwary judgements,” to make a prey 
of young Gallants; to whom (as they 
lay of Harlots ) | they wiſh/all good 
thingsexcept Diſcretion. Itis certain 
that from ſeventeen to ſeven and 
twenty isthe moſt fickle aud dangerous 
part'of a mans life 3 Before that time 
the Parents or Maſters Authority, fear, 
or the want of occaſions prevent or 
keep under many diſorders , which 
then, if ever, will begin to appears 
and are not ſo eaſily remedied , be- 
cauſe they are become more my 


and inflexible, like ſtiff and toug 
bodies 
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bodies, which may by violence becom- 
preſſed and'drawn into ſuch a Figure 
as therr!nature abhors 3; but ſo ſoon hi 
as the maſtering violence leaves then Wl t! 
at liberty, they return with a nim. ||| tt 
ble jerk unto their natural ftate. p 
Onething [ had almoſt forgot ; his I li 
Father would never let him know | n 
what eſtate he 'intended ta ſettle iſ 1 
upon+ him, till he ſhould arrive at 
| 
| 


ſuch a pitch of diſcretion as to ſet 
no more than a due eſtimation upon 
itz; he had obferved , that the men- 
tion of riches to. children often made 
them remiſs in their ſtudies; infolent 
1n their behaviour,. and not ſo tratta- 
ble and obedient -as thoſe which are 
under diſcipline: ought to be ; eſpe- 
_ cially if ſome. Flatterer be ready at 

band. to tickle their ears with a plea- 
ſing conceit, that-they are born to an 
eſtate which will: maintain them and 
their retinue bravely,without labour; 
a. long worſhipful. title , which it 1s 
pitty to blemiſh with the name of a 
Schollar : theſe will ſupply all defetts, 
cauſe the people to magnific them , 
and ſhadow over all the ſtains of their 
nature. and manners. But ut" 
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Gill told his Son, he muſt endeavour 
to apply himſelf to'ſo me Science for 
his-ornament and accommodation , 
though not meerly for his ſupport, 
though his eſtate ſhould be never ſo 
plentifull, yet to be broughtup toan 
[mployment would be neither burden 
- Ef nor diſpargement , but an advanage 
many wates, If an Eſtate fails, Indu- 
ſtry may ſupport a man; If his com- 
plexion incline him to any particular 
vice, the wit of man never deviſed a 
better remedy againſt it than tmploy- 
mentz the thoughts of vain pleaſures 
and the penfive remembrance of cala- 
mities privily ſteal away froman Ar- 
tit or Student , whoſe mind is 1m- 
merſt in the contemplation of his Art: 
whilſt he that for want of Imploy- 
ment knowes not how' to give hits 
thoughts entertainment , or keep com- 
pany with time, is almoſt neceſſita- 
tedto ſomevain or degenerate courſe, 
moving nothing to do , learnesto 
0 ill. 
Forthe choice of his ſtudy,or particu- 
lar faculty to which he ſhould be deſig- 
ned, it was now thought fit to conſider 


of itz, & ſhould appl 
3 K provide that he ſnou 4 LI 
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. himſelfto ſuch a courſe as was moſt a. | 
greeable to his diſpoſition; not forcegifl 
upon - that from which he might ſeen 
averſe.It is true; a man of good parts if 
& rare Ingenuity, may by diligence at- 
tainaa competent infight into any $ci- 
ence , ſo far at leaſt as concerns the 
Theory; and to give a rational account 
of molt Sciences is expected ina Schol- 
lar: yet there is a peculiar Germ, or 
propenfity of. mind in every man, 
whereby he is more vigorouſlly in- 
clined to one Science than to another, 
and an infinite variety there is in mens 
wits, andnatural faculties 3 the prin- 
cipalcauſes whereof are theſe. 
7. The appointment and deſigna- 
tion of God, who having placed men 
ina world adorned with variety of 
objeds,diſtributes tothemdiverſity of 
notions and conceits to apprehend; 
different humors and affeions to dr- 
fire, ſome one thing, ſome another : 
thereby to maintain a general inter- 
courſe among them. But in regard 
thatGod works by ſecond 8 ſubordi- 
-nate cauſes, which fall more evident!y 
under our obſervation , and many 


them are manageableby us : We mull 
ſecondly, 


| ſecondly, conſider the poſicionsand 


aſpedts of the Stars 3 For experience 
(the only rulein theſe matters) ſeem 
tomake 1t appear, that at the inſtant 
ofa childs birth, (orrather more pow- 
erful at his conception , ) he receives 
an influence from the Planets, or 0- 
ther Celeſtial bodies , which at that 
juncture of time have dominion over 
the place where the conception or 


our for the Lord of their genitures , 
| be quick-witted, merry and of a 
gentle nature. Where Mercury is Lord 
of the boroſcope , his influence produ- 
ces ( they ſay, ) a quick wit, but ver- 
- © fatile and unconſtant. Afars cauſeth 
herceneſs and temerity. 8atxra makes 
men flow , but commonly ſure. -The 
i" and A3foorn, according to their 
rarious aſpets, produce ſeveral alte- 
ntions in our bodies, in our ſenſitive 
faeulties, (and accidentally in the un- 
derſtanding , which often conforms its 
ſelfe to the ſenſitive part, ) is clear by 
Gyly.experience , and it is probable 
tatthe other Celeſtial bodics may in 


their degree produce divers admira- 
lv etfects, . 


though thoy be nqt ſo ob- 
vious 


bicthismade, Such then as have Ju- 
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vious and apparent, 3. The temper 
of the body hath a remarkable inks 
ence upon the operations of the mind; 
for, as water ſliding through a Mine 
grates off ſome part of the inatter 
through which it ſlides , diflolves it 
intoits ſelf, and ſo admits a tinQure 
and taſt of the Mineral 3 or as rain- 
water whichis of its ſelf of an uniform 
talt and ſavour, is diverſihed when 
ſucked into plants of a different tem- 
per; in Rue it 1s bitter , 1n Sorrel 
ſowre, and ſweet in Glycyrrize: fo 
the Soul neceflitated to/move and a& 
In a body full of ſeveral humors , al- 
though it receives no ſubſtantial alte- 
ration 3 yet by its operations It clear- 
ly diſcovers an alliance contracted 
with thoſe humors, eſpecially the ar- 
terial blood and ſpirit which are the 
Souls chief inſtruments 3 ſo that men 
of a hot temper (agreeable to the na- 
ture of that Lap? 3. 691 ative, ſprite- 


ly, of a ready conceit,quick diſpatch, 

&(if the heat exceed_)peeviſh,or fran- 

tick. The cold are flow, reſerved, 

tenatious, and (if the quality exceed) 

—_—_ to Melancholy, ſadneſſe and 
e 


pair. Moiſture ( if conveniently 
tem» 
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rid)cauſes a remembrance; 
if otherwiſe,it makes men dull;heavy 
and:ſorriſh. A clear drineſle- makes 
mea diſcreet, of. a clear wit, to diſ- 
er fl -cern/or luminate things. ..Next' to 
it W this 4:' the different habitude and 

proporiton of: the, body may be of 
ſomeforce, for ſuch as are of anim- 
mence- ſtature,” through the diffuſton ' 
of the ſpirits, are -obſerved tobe (for «+ 
 themoſt-part)dul and heavyinathe ex*® * 
erciſesof the mind : the little(through 
the combining and cloſe -unjting of 
the natuarl heat , .) peeviſh;fierceand 
froward, and;:the middle ſtature is 
oſt commendable. But 5. a more 
remarkable and immediate cauſe may 
bederived: froni the various: faculties 
olithe fou1;of wbich all men have not 
equal ſharezſome enjoy agood me- 
_ ,- and. thoſe are Gere to deal 
thy ſach:: Arts. wherein are many 
tames',' -words;, and rules. Such as 
taxe-ſtrong fancics, quick imaginati- 
ds,/are fitteſtfor ſuch Profeſſions in 
which: there ris / required quaintneſſe 
: ddifcourſe,; handſome contrivances , 
ametry or-proportion. They who 
excel/1n lepeh of underſtanding —_ 
ATT "+ 1:08 


beſt ableeo ſcarch-put the nature and 
eauſes of things, to determine doubts 
and 'devide (controverſies, to make 
choice, atid jadge-of things, to make 
ſubti} 4nd. deep inquiries , and are 
therefore beſt qualked for ſuch $ci- 
ences a8'arc guided:by theſe exerciſes 
of theitind. :Amd to this Triplicity 


Jo.Huar- 


5s & I findiall-varicty of wits reduced, by 
Anton. thbſethat thave formerly written con- 
eernmprehem 5: and (nor inconvenient» 
fy :3-becavife theſe three facakies are 
of ſuch' remarkable. effecacy in the 
yainingiof learning. . Bur in theſe fa- 
eulties there is: much _ , Which 


Tara. 


deſerves. pur temark : for it we look 
upon the judgement: or underſtand- 
ing-faculey,: we 'findthis manquick , 
the-otberflow (in the'exerciſes of it 3- 
one marpreſerved-andictoſe., another 
free, .open; and communicative. ::And 
the tike differences appear.im-ſuch as 
excel inthe facyley of imagination , 
{ome-are nimble , others deliberate, 
ſome of a-retlufe, ovhers: of »-dilated 
geniww,  Andasforthememory,ſome 
are readieſtin remembtingof words 3 
| Come ſooneſt rememberpiaces , others 
the names ofmen;/bur moſt mens mc- 
mories ſooneſt retain ſentences ours 
place 
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pliced / few hath' ſuch vaſt memories 
-recollet a multitude of indige- 
nonneres ear 4; my would 
it be «thing of any greatuſe,but words 
duly ordered. aid comprized , contrj- 
' buto'n great advantage to the memo. 
ry4'this- variety which is diſcovered 

i thefe three: faculties ſhall be ta- 

kea*notice of in due place; 6. The 
different paſſions and ſeveral ends, to 
which mens appetites lead them'areto 
be confidered, a covetous man uſually 

applies himſelf to ſome lucrative Art ; 
anambicious man to ſuch as is moſt in 
wm, and may further his-promoti- 
Ir is content to be a ſtranger in 
w.rſt, which are not ſubſervient to 
adtgn. 7. And :laſtly,Education, 
b: wind 26 it receives an impreſ= 


fa from thoſe objetts it hath been 
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ation to the gaining of Arts; there 
 Tedivers other, which becauſe they 
hare pbwer to alter their complexion, 
" K 2 humor, 
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-hamor and 1nclination, may occaſio- 


nally :diſpole them to ſuch Sciences as 
be moſt agreeable to: the temper they 
havecontracted ::As'a:the Lawes,and 
2. the Cuſtomes. of ;Nations :, which 
if good and wholſome,;diſpoſe people 
to induſtry and honeſty. ;: if corrupt , 
deprave'their itil blind the eyes of 
many. mer, ..[tlence the voice of na- 
ture,.;;:abd raze the dictates of reaſon 
out of ebcir afteCions,; ſo asthe moſt 
pernicious vice heing tolerated . by 
cuſtom, will ſoon be. approved and 
beloved:iby men; and:gain the reputa« 
tion of kind of V.ertue; Wantonneſle 
will beaccounted-Gaad-brecding,and 
Licenttouſneſſea generous Liberty,[n- 
temperance | Liberality , Impndence 
Courage;& valour;DNrunkenelſs wtllu- 
ſ\urp theleſs-diſtaſtfulname of Good- 
fellowſhip ,, Adultery loſe its leſle- 
pleaſingname underthe title of Court- 
ſhip:3 nay , Inceſt its:ſelfe,' and . other 
unnatural vices, have through the pre- 
valency-of a corrupt (cuſtom. paſſed 
without. ;cantrol. among; ſome whole 
Nations.; /On the eqngrary, Vertue 1s 
often ttaduced_,,;aud,;good qualities 
defamtdby - odious: names 3 /Modeſty 

pi Is 
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:« ccounted fſillineſſe, or want of wit 
and breeding : Temperance called co- 
retouſneſſe, gravity and thrift clow- 
ihoefle. 3.: Somthing may be at- 
ttibuted to the different forms. of go- 
rernment men live under ;. inan 4- 
rifoeracie,we may obſervethe fervor, 
arrogance, and ambirion of the Gran- 
dees z"theirengines and intricate con- 
trivancesto raiſe monyes, to advance 
their families ;-to purchaſe great Ti- 
tles;:r0 live-in ſplendor , to ſubvert 
their equals , -and keep under their 
inferiors; the publick concernmenrs 
alwaies:pretended, but never regard- 
ed3z-publick Revenues horded up :in 
private Coffersz Vertue isdiſcounte: 
nauced,: diſcipline ' neglected 5 weals 
 ty:men-in (great power, the inferior 
+. 55 rihg & heggarly : hence pro- 
faQionsand' animoſities',. trea- 
$2atrempts. againſt great men, 
ae@the: like. In a popular! govern: 
nentthe-rich-ſhvithly court: the peo- 
pe;iin order to the acquiring of pow- 
Tzthe:people grow infolent and con- | 
eenedio: True: and cordial Honeſty i 
conftemned airy and frothy opinions 
ahknowletlgo: altogether in-faſhion , 
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with a vaunting bravery concerning 
their own , and contempt of former 
times : a; general licentiouſneſs and 
toleration of all enormties prevails z 
pouth is given over toall yeluptuouſ- 
neſs , . and debauchery 3 which they 
miſcala free and generous liberty : and 
this the great menmany times ſmooth- 
ly and cloſly connive at', becauſe 
thereby an advantags is offered them 
of engrofiing theEſtates of youngPro- 
digals. (' Such miſcheifes may:and do 
bappen inthe beſt government , but 
in this they ſeem more: naturally tv 
grow up 3 )) Through this: general tos 
leration and liberty every man begins 
to have a good conceit of  himiclt, c- 
ſteemes himſelf not inferior to- any , 
but as good as the beſt : Inferior per- 
{ons ariſe by degrees to ſuch a height 
of inſolence, that they. contemn' their 
ſuperiors 3 ſervants:prove :diſreſpe- 
ive to their Maſters, and children to 
their Parents z youth growes- imperi- 
ous and ſtubborn ; fattions and diſore 
ders prevail 'amongthe people, who 
wanting} micans to | ſecure: their own 
quiet ;and.lay theſe diſorders: which 
they have. conjured/ups fome1cut» 

| | ning. 
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jr Grandee-peradyenture 
ke ts made choice af 

_— Mo ian and Prote&or , 
_ car ry og his deſign with lefle 
_ lutes and courts. the filly 
ez is thetr fervant, and. will 

acriice- his Intereſt,. his life and all, 
” te theirs.: , but once. advan- 
youd their reach, makes a prey 
diheny keeps them, poor, that ſo 1f 
they have the will , th they. may not 
hvethe power to rchlilt him.; Toall 
ma; who are / eminent either for 
Wealth, Wiſdom, os Courage, he is in 
a manner tated to be an Enemy; 
adit ſhall go hard buthe will charge 
' thei with ſome crime, that;he may 
le me color to deſtroy.thew : but 
| nongſacnet taſt of hisfury, ithan ſuch 
# ave been inſtrumental 40, his ad- 
nancwent, if as it commonly. happens.) 
ance begin ta: grumble at. / ys 
peneſſe,, And this is the original 
and-nature- of a Tyxanny, which (if 


eycheve Plato ), ever. arjſcs ON De repub.. 

#cy-: Bytin a; .wellſetled Dialog. 8. 
» the fore; mentione 1\or- 
corruptions of manners axe 


: ſo. often occaſioned 3 Arts are 
"a K4 more 
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more'encouraged and eſteerhed, obe- 
dienceand order punttually obſerved; 
men better reſtrained from naughty: 
neſſe ,'' and not ſo' much inclined ty 
pernitious Arts. Among other cauſes 
we may 4: reckon Company , ands, 
Example, 'eſpecially of great men, 
whoſe -praQice-is thought a ſufficient 
warrant" for imferiors to do the like; 
vulgar perſons tefidily comply with 
the thumors 'of greati'men', as little 
W heels are regulated by the motion 
of the greater.” *Befides 6. men incur 
T:ahiteſt alterations by Age, not only 
1h body; bur ir! mind'too': young men 
aregenerally froliek' and kind heart- 
ed, old*men-moroſe nr enes : 
*ovctous/young man ( they-lay ) 154 
Mouiehtinmnetave 'Þ * io theſs hu- 
mory'prevail in men; ſo do they ac- 
cordingly: bend”their ſtudies to ſuch 
things as'[wir beſt) with their humor, 
Y; wes of *no ſmal importance, 
whether we reſpet ne wen , Of 
_ -», thequallity of it +*for a nts, our 
- --Stoinxgeh' macerite the'ment'and turns 
"ir it&'the' very ſubſtance of our bo- 
"dy, yet doth itnor ſoſubvertthe pos 
littes of it, but that of cold meats (vis 


4 w- meat5 
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. Þ neatrofa cold quality.) cold blood : 
aud hiimors an 5 © :thar: 
our: blood-and: ſpirits ( by help of. 
which we'exerciſe att the operations ; 
 ofdife;iſenſe, and underſtanding }) are 
varie#: according” to; the diverſity of. 
'meats/we feed upon; light and tenui- 
ourmeats ſparingly feed upon, cannct 
butconyey ſome perſpicuity.to_ the 
Brain, ang a fulland grofſe dietcloud 
and dull-the Spirits. 8. The Coun- 
trey adminiſters much alteration, and 
p_ manifeſt differences 6 this 
particular, Northerly peoplethrou 
the denfity of their binad act ex 
areſtern; ſtour, and fierce. The Sou- 
thern having more [thin cvezid ſpirits 
become hereby more ative.” | Ifan- 
ders; becauſe of that influence a mixt 
andunconſtant'Ayr: hath upon their 
humors; are: obſerved to be more un- 
ſerled'in- matters of Religionand go- 
verament, than ſuch as inhabitthe Com- 
tine. g, Alfo particular ſcituations 
inthe fame Countrey-are to be noted, 
Fore:people that live by the Sea-{ide 
Ate more: generally di poſed to traf- 
#fek{!than they of 'the Inland-coun- 
ittey:z2fuch as'border upon ill ny 
QINy r 
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ceſſe in a Dountrey, it: will ſoon ac- 


4. vein 'ot:rebellion; will diffufe 3 


A _ The #bs$bory SLE 
bours give theirminds to quarreling, 
either w Suits of. -Law or. open War. 
And-1o.'the nature: of the Soil; or ra- 
ther the Ayr altered by the Soil ; ax 
we ſce, that people who livein Moun- 
tanous and Fa ry places,with a pureand 
clear Ayr, are for the moſt part, not 
alwayes,' (ſome powerful cauſe may 
Initervenc:) more acute, and pregnant 
than ſuch as live in 'Fenny and -Mo- 
riſh places, where they 1 ach Ina.groſſe 
and concrete Ayr. :11, The Genizs 
of the Age is not to. be: omitted , for 
ſometimes ſeem peculiarly bent to 
feats of 'Armes3 in another age learn- 
ing flouriſhes; and of the parts of lear» 
ning, ſometimes one:kind ſeems to be 
in faſhion ,;and in the next Age ano- 
ther. :: 12;; Andlaſtly,the ſucceſs and 
event of things, muchalterstheminds 
and affetions of men, eſpecially the 
commonſort, who-are eaſily. cheated 
into a beliefe that whatſoever hath 
obtamedfuccefſe is-lawful, and to be 
praftiſed': So that if any wicked deſign 
{ for example Rebellion) obtains ſuc- 


quire reputation : a the vulgar 
+ ſelf 


into 
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ints ſervants and all ſorts of inferiour 
rec) encouraging them to ſhake off 
of Axchociey: On the con- 
- men are reſtrained from 
wi e , more by obſerving the 
il event 'that attends it , thanout of 
uy;inclination to. goodnefle 3 many 
dro vertue and wiſdome , 
Arts and-Scienccs only»by the reputa- 
tion 2nd eſteem they carry in the 
Warld; the goo ood ſucceſſe andiprofit 
thatattends them. To theſe cauſes 
[ hould have annexed our Parents , 
andNurſes,'the four Elements. ; and 
ſome other ; bur their efhcacy is diſ- 
cernable- by what hath be ſaid concer- 
ve be an," As for the o_ hamors 
omplexions ke which all men 
ae wſua reduced) it is ſufficient to 
oo the ork are ſpritely' and 
in the exerciſes of the mind 3 
are gray erfluity of blood, 
that makes men dul and heavy "The 
Galerie are prompt and haſty. The 
tick lazy and unready. The 
lick reſerved,and commonly 
underſtand more than they can readi- 
ly utter: : 


\Toputevery once uponthat imploy- 
_ _mEnTt 


' 
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ment he:moſt affects, and to which hit 


 employments, and undertake the pra- 


. Ccheifesariſein a ſtate, what diſgrace 


dingly to be reſpeted-z but becauſe 
they fall within the:reach of every or- 


ahd their private ;\content ,: that care 


| yore 


particular Geziw inclines him,(which ;; 
was deſigned and much promoted by iſ 

Expborbas the Preſident of Extaphit ) 
is a work yery:beneficial ; for it can- 
not be convenient for a Nation, either 
that perſons unkft-ſhould be: deſigned 
to.ſerye their Country as Schollars, or 
that one man#fhould engroſle divers 


aick:part of ſeveral Arts, which: per- 
-hapshave no alliance with ( or de- 
Pendance upon) one. another. Com- 
monobſervation diſcovers what miſ- 


accrues'to 1 
e ſhallow f 

the molt .noble Sciences; which might 
have-been more ſerviceable. to their 
Country in inferior Trades, all which 
are;uſetul. in their degree, and accor- 


arning, when divers emp- 
ellowes drive a trade in 


dinary:capacity , and fitteſt for ſuch 
a5 aim _Only.at. mean and.contemptt- 
ble deſignes, the purchaſing of wealth 


not for the improving the faculties - q 
FOLgaitn 3551 rmuoHy$ 9 ; tne 


- 
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the ſoul, and raiſing it above the pitch 


For Mechenical Profeſſions and Ma- 
I mfaftures , be commonly adviſed 

that.the' Son ſhould be brought up 
o his Fathers profeſſion , ' if nothing 
had occaſioned him to diſlike it; But 
if Parents had reſolved before hand 
upon 4 *profefſion for their Child , 
(vherein all'Parencs think themſelves 
wiſe enough to be'their own guides ) 
theg:he 7gave” 'order that occaſion 
+3 taken to acquaint him with 


{ ages tending that way, ſoas 
the ? 0 Ty, ities of. them 
might beget a liking and” prepare 
him by Cres for it. The exterior 

g& afforded but ſmal help to this 
of Childrens wits, being of- 
no ſufficient ſurety to war- 


Feonret "that the perturbations and 


; We" extant motions , and obvious 
trbſencations which | they make 
Ute" Veines' and Muſcles 'of the 
11148 (6408 SF : coun- 


ingennity of the ' mind 3 it. 


uNions of our minds are. diſcove- 


Iz 


Kd 
= .. 
» + 


Porez 
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countenance; ſo that it is eaſy to dif. 
cerne when one is angry by the ſudden 
commotion of the blood , and diſtor. 
tipr of the countenance 3 when he 

is merry , 'by che pleaſant diffuſion 
*gof the blood,andereQion of the coun. 
' tenance 5; when fad, by the redution 
and retyring of the blood and ſpirits 
and idejeftion of the face: unleſle 2 
man'deeply difſemblethe inner moti- 


outwardly, Further ſomeby compar- 
_—— yarious Figures and Poſtures 
mens\/countenances with thoſe of 
Beaſts xheace conclude an alliance in 
their:natures and diſpoſitions : thus a 
broad. Breſt, great: Shoulders ,.Stcrne 
look; hair curled towards the end,and 
glaririg;tyes., argue a man fiereo and 
ardyasa Lyon : and it'saſual.tofſay 


_ of ſucka: ove; he lopks like a Lyon :'be 
Jo. Bapt. that hath a pant aer : 


countenance, and 
fxt eyes,with theball of the eye .ſom- 
t road ,'.we cal bim eohons 

' head,'as being ofa 'tame'and hum 
nature. /One that reins.in his neck, go- 
ang with an ereft and lofty head, we 
praþably conclude him to be R_ 
| ately 
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(attly and contempruousas;hg horie; 


athty 
apryingſharpicpugtenance argyesgue 
— ſubtilas a Fox, eſpecially if 
there.-be alſo; a jreſemblangs jin. che 
Nl £ye$+1 (Which givo the, ſureſt; jadge- 
 ment:canceraing the affetions, of the 
7 58 are; cherfly to be regarded 
intheſe.conjetyres. : But rodiſcover 
bythe Countenagce mens magners ,. is 
athing that cannot be done, with any 
certainty, much lefſe-their apeneſs, or 
weptitudetolcarging, leaſt of all their 
partzeular propeaſitzes to this. gr that 
Art becauſe many;bely their; Phiſi- 
Wwnmy , cancel, ;thoſe pramiles xo 
yaica nature hath ſet hes band intheir 
countenances, ſo that (as the; proverb 
lajes)their good faces were lbeſtow- 
& onthems athers, whoſe rude and ill 
lavoured; lineaments of body; might 
preſage ſome obliquity in manners, or 
of capacity 3 by education., 
iudygcoovertingwith wiſemen,waſh 
way..che. ſpots and ſtains: naturally 
ient eo.their temper. For. whereas 
three. things  conduce to, theaa king 
of aman compleat, Nature, baſtcucti- 
%, and Example : wherethe furit 46 
ene; the other may fix deep tm- 
prefſions 
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preſitons of vertue:;upon the mind, tg 
which tf practice beadded itptoducey 
a rewl habit ; and'cuſtome becomes 
Tecofil Aature.' Butifrom the manner 
and betiayiour of Children -pregnant 
conje&tifes may be 'raiſed concerning 
their wits; 'therefore he carneltly ob- 
ſerved whether a Body were courteous 
or miorofe, honeſt or given to cheating, 
juſt'or partial, which may be diſcoye. 
red by: putting him into an Office, 
though but Moniter'in a School - in 
theſe patticulars notwithſtanding , he 
cautelouſly diſcerned , whether they 
proceeded fromnature,or wereacqui- 
red:eſpeciallyheobſerved how one be- 
haved himſelf when angry,natureirri- 
rate@4qyill bewtay'ir (elf in rhe moſt 
recliſe minds; 1 their ſtudies he ob- 
ſerved'whether they were vigorousor 
remiſs; cheerful ordronifie;F, eedy or 
low '3' In their carriage whecher they 
were:botd or modeſt; m-their apparel 
whether ſpruce or careleſſc:-and laſt- 
| 7 » in'their play whetherthey expreſ- 

d #dexterity and ingenuity in it, or 
were blunt and unteady :' from all 
which put together; many uſeful mo- 
rions may be colleed 3 though many 

LES; ; 


men 
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men; cannot obtain of themſelves ſo 
much humility as to condeſcend to 
the:obſervation of ſuch mean things. 


«iyFo learm a Language in a ſhort 


ſpace; to remember Stories and Tales, 
tobe ready in mints is = agetl 
which one hath been formerly ac- 
quainted with. are arguments of a 
206d memory. * 71s 

:/They whichexcel in the faculty of 
Imagination, ſoon learn to write aie- 
ly ,-no draw intricate flouriſhes and 
| : are cunning in childiſh 
Axchitectures';; ' and Carving : play 
m7 atany game,delight inſpruce- 
aefſe;love to be praiſed, and are ſoon 
lwptiſed withadmiration. 

But'to- reſolve a ſtrange and new 
queſtion, to rendera pertinent reaſon, 
widelight in ſerious matters, to love 
Medication, Solitude andRetiredneſs, 
weprobableinſtances of a ſolid judg- 
mnt. Such are likewiſe modeſt, care- 
eſſe in wearing their apparrel , ( at 

| nor” fantaſtical in 1t _) and com- 

monly appear very unready at play 
and /T oyes. Secs 

But :two' things he chiefly uſed 


Whereb .affiſt his diſcovery-- 
| 5 ng "_ L , When 
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1:When aChild was advanced to ſome 
competent diſcretion, he demanded 
of him what Calling he cheefly deſired, 
and uponiwhat grounds,? If he oþ- 
ſerved hisaffe&tion to any Art procee- 
ded not {@ much from appetite as rea- 
ſon, not;becauſe he obſerved ſucha 
man of that Calling to live in ſplendor 
and wealth; but that he was moved 
toit by thepeculiar bent and inclina- 
tion of 'his mind 3 then he eſteemed 
his anſwer as prophetical, afſuredly 
concludiug , that an earneſt affection, 
and impetuogus inclination to any Art 
ſeldome proves. unſucceſsful. It he 
judged him fit for any learned Profeſ- 
fon , then 2.. he propounded ſome 
material queſtions 1n ſeveral Sctences, 
in ſuch plain and familiar termes as 
fitted a Childs capacity, obſerving 
whereinhe gave the beſt account : or 
elſe he xepreſented the nature of them 
in,ſhort axioms and:propoſitions , to 
which if he gave a ready aſſent, ſee- 
med td.be taken with them,and could 
out of his own notions ſomewhat in- 
large upon them, It was not to be 
doubted but that he might attain that 
Science which he eld ſo readily 


appre- 
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apprehend. Truth 1sof a marvellous 
winning nature , and invites one to 
correſpond with 1t though he never 
heard it before, and therefore the fun- 
damental principles of Arts win be- 
liet with moſt men ; but now when 
a very youth not only grants ſuch a 
thing to be true, (which is not much 
ff tobe regarded in this matter) but is 
I narvellouſly affetted and taken with 
t, ſupplies and makes up more than 
the words import, by his own ingenu- 
ty',, Wd gives ſome reaſon of his ſo 
ding 3 thisturns our conjecture into 
acertainty, at leaſt ſuch a certainty as 
an be attained concerning. future 
things. And becauſe this 1sa materi- 
al point to know the grounds upon 
which the cheif Sciences ( at leaſt 
depend, before we can arrive at a.per- 
ett diſcovery how and by what fa- 
culty of the ſoul they are attainable: 
ſee a very breef account of ſome of 
them 3 and firſt concerning the know- 
tdpe of God. 
Ttwe attentively and with delibera- 
tlon conſult our own thoughts , wE 
al meet with this primary and origl- 
ml'truth, that 1. Thereis a God 3 2 
h L 2 propor 
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Ren. Des truth of this firſt maxim, and am ſince 


Cartes 


malic. 3, Confirmed in this opinion, becauſe 1 
de primafind it to be the' only argument uſed 


Philo- 
ſoph. 


the univerſal conſent of all Nations, 


/ 
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propoſition naturally imprinted inthe 
mindes of men, as it appears even by 


not excepting thoſe who are remote 
from the ctviliz'd part of the world; If 
we recollectthe thoughts that attended 
us in our Infancy,when our minds were il « 
not tincted with any corrupt opinion, Il d 
we may remember that the bended I ni 
Knees, and earneſt 1nvocations we ob- Wt i 
ſerved others toulſe, ſuggeitcd ſon il t| 
apprehenſions of a Divine power,ſfome il f 
inviſible Agent whoſe help wal ſtood Nl t 
in need of ; and if one fhould goe a- Ec 
bout to raze out thisthought,to bribe I | 
and corrupt his mind into a contrary | « 
perſwaftion , he would find his con- 
ſcience very tenacious and reſolute 
inbearing witneſle to the truth. _ 

[ ever thought that the teſtimony 
of mens conſciences was the moſt 
ſubſtantial argument to evince the 


SO ct  =-cKr aw w_= 


by a moſt acute Philoſopher of this 
Age, though obſcurely ( as one may 
ſay.) illuſtrated by him with Meta- 
phyſical terms ;* the ſum of whole 
W rle 4Mmounts to thus muchz; = 
G refle- 
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refleting earneſtly upon his own mind, 
kefinds an 7dea or notion of a being 
intirely-perfeft - now of whatſoever 
we have ſuch a notion it is nece{larily 
caaſequent, that the ſame muſt exiſt, 
not that our 14ea or notion caules tits 
exiſtencezbut its exiſtence 1s the foun- 
dation of our notion of it, and that 
not in poſibility bur reality ; Tojex- 
it in polibility only agrees not with 
the nature of that which 1s molt per- 
fet, becauſe to ſuch an exiſtence 
there's ſomewhat wanting, viz. real 
exiſtence: ſo that in the very notion & 
Idea of a nature wholy-perfect a rea 
exiſtence is neceſlarily included. 

[f this propoſition ſeems latent in 
ſomemens minds, ( as it happens to 
luch as ſeldom or never converſe with 
their own thoughts ) it may beexci- 
tedin them and contirmed in others : 
I By obſerving the wonderful frame 
adFabrick' of the World in general, 
andthe curious contrivance of eve- 
ſy particular body : It's granted by 
al men that lay any claim to reaſon, 
that the particular bodies of the un1- 
rerſe. ( conſidering them in the ſtate 
they do enjoy _) were made of ſome 


Me-exiſtent matter, which certainly 
L 3 could 


7.» 
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could not digeſt its ſelf into the ſhape 
ofa Plant, Mineral, orliving creature, 
no more than a heap of ſtones and 
mortar can erect themſelves into the 
ſhape of an Houſe, or a multitude of 
Letters by any fortuitous concuſſion 
digeſt themſelves into a complete Sen- 
tence; therefore we ruſt acknow- 
ledge that this firſt matter was regu- 
lated and pur into motion by a ſu- 
preme and primary Agent. 2. Some 
again are confirmed 1n this truth by 


conſidering the ereftion and conſer- 


vation of Empires : and on the other 
ſide,the ſtrange methods of ſubverting 
them 1n deſpite of all the counter-con- 
trivances - men. 


The fierce Aſſyrian once did keep in awe 


Claudian The vangquiſh*d Nations with his glittering law; 
in laud. But the tout Mede (when be began to fall ) 


Stiliconis Eretis 


bis Banner ou the Earth's vaſt Ball. 


PINS: 3 Then ati the Perſian with majeftick, ſtrength 


On the Wor'!d's Theatre, but ſtops at length 

To that brave Macedonian Touth, whoſe mins 
In one poor World diſdains to be confin'd. 
Next did the Roman Eagle ſnatch away 

The Ditdem, and made the World his prey. 
Now Mahomet rules, whoſe turnthe next ſpall be 
Mortals may gueſt, but God alone decree. 


Or 
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-Ot 3:by a retrogradation andtracing 
of fucce(fion to ſome firſt conſiſtency, 
:ndthe revolution of cauſes, wherein 
thedependance of one cauſe upon ano- 
ther "will lead- us to ſome firſt cauſe, 
whereontorreſt. 4. By obſerving that 
natural bodies being reſtrained & limi- 
ted to uniformity-tn their motions and 
ations, ſometimes make an excurliion 
beyond their ordinary bounds, and 
at beyond themſelves, whereby it 


appears that they are (ſubdued to yield 


FF obedience to a ſupreme Agent. 

rf lfthe Opinion that there.is no God 
© fath'committed, a Rape. upon ſome 
mens judgements, thole perſons are 
ſo few, that it is no prejudice to this 
irſt propoſition. 1. Some perverſe 
men , out of a bravery of ſpirit, or a 
fond deſire to become the talk of the 
World after their deaths, have wran- 
ped about it, and made it a diſputa- 
point. 2, Others, to acquire a 
fulbcomplacency and freedom 1ntheir 
beloved pleaſures, or the refoluteſa- 
tying of their mindes in ſome. vio- 
lat paſhon., have peradventure at- 
ed todeceivethemſelvesas much 
3they could. aud to imagine there 
c] L 4. was 


\ 
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was no. God; leſt, the fear of hin 
ſhould abate the: eagerneſs of their 
deiireswhich they laboured to ſharpen, 
tothe end they might ſecurely attempt 
that to which their affetions promp- 
ted them. - 3. Aninterrupted fruition 
of all things deſired may choak the na. 
tural notions concerning God in ſome 
men, and ſuperinduce a forgetfulneſ; 
of him. 4. Perpetualand ſordid Po- 
verty without any viciſhtude and re- 


turn .of competency and content, 


ſtarves the thoughts of God in many 
abjetand low ſpirits, which crave the 
taſte of indulgent goodneſs. 5. Many 


ſtumble and perplex themſelves with 


doubts by obſerving the meannels of 
pious men, and ſucceſs of wickednels, 
and the like inequalities of Provi- 


dence; for, though it be a certain 


truth, that Piety 1s ſucceſsful , and 


Wickedneſs uPy 3 .yet common | 
:experience 'and © 
'that-pious men (at leaſt ſo reputed) 


ſervation objeds, 


are oft+times miſerable and unhappy, 


 prodigiouſly wicked men, Murderers, 
- Tyrants, and irriligious:perſons:; hve 
:1n ſplendor and wealth,. to. a compe- 
tent age ;'and ſometimes die 1n 


their 
beds 
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bedsof a natural death in great quiet- 
ref of mind. To undeceive our ſelvs, 
znd reſcue us from the injury theſe 
Obſervations do to the truth , It may 
be ſafely affirmed that the infelicity of 
pious-mea 1s laid upon them either as 
ameansto render their patience, and 
other Virtues more conſpicuous, or 
elle as a puniſhment for ſome crime, 
which though men have not obſerved, 
yet God , who purſues ſin through 
paths not adverted by us, will be ſure 
tocbaſtiſe men for evil doing. But 
then'the proſperity of wicked men 
puzzles us far more ; to ſay that God 
raiſes them up on purpoſe to expoſe 
them toa more remarkableruine,doth 
not fully-take away the doubt 3 for, 
belides that it ſeems to argue a kinde 
ot envy and fury in the courſe of Dt- 
vine Providence ; the event of things 
doth not alwayes favour this aſſertion: 
The,ſafeſt way to reſolve it is this, 
that God who made all men obligeth 
himſelf to-maintain all indifferently 3 
tothe beſt he affords the beſt bleſſings, 
Virtue;Wiſdom, a competency of a 

things with contentedneſs, 2 g00d 


name in their life and after cm 
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If to vitious: men.he allowes honour 
and wealth, victory and proſperity, 
it may be for ſome good which "Wir hs 


ſerves in them , and which he will 


blels wherever he findes it : or elſeto 
bring about ſome remarkable work, 
as the puniſhing and plaguing. of. a 
Nation,for which the worſt of men are 
the ficteſt Inſtruments 3 or the accom- 
pliſhing ſome other deſign, to which 
this ſeeming irregularity 1n provi- 
dence may conduce, although it be not 
eaſie for men to diſcover it. 6. And 
laſtly, the abſurd and diſhonorable 
abuſes which many that lay a great 
claim to Religion put upon God, may 
cauſe ſome unſettled ſpirits-to reject 
Religion its ſelf, and become Atheiſts. 
The World is often peſtred with ſuch 
Vermine, as being about to commit 
ſome huge piece of impiety, {ome hor- 
rid Villainy,, which in its proper co- 
lours would affright the people, dil- 
guiſe it very ſprucely with a Vizard 
of Holineſs, and recommend it to the 
unwary multitude under the notion 
of a pure religious work, tending to 
the intereſt of Religion, and advance- 
ment of Godlineſsz by which means 
4 |. Religion 
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Religion its ſelf, the moſt illuſtrious 
ornament of mankind ( when rightly 
uſed,) is ſometimes made an Inſtru- 
ment to undo them. 

The ſecond Maxim in natural The- 
ology 1s, T hat there is one God ; nor 
hath this met with ſo much contradi- 
Qtion in the World as ſome may ima- 
zine; foralthough the magnifying of 
benefits received from Creatures, the 
inordinate love to ſome things, or fear 
ofothers, may have cauſed mea to en- 
tertain reverend thoughts of (and pay 
2 kind of adoration to) them; inſo- 
much as not only renowned men, but 
ſeveral ſorts of Beaſts, Birds, and 
Fiſdes have been worſhipped: and a 
numerous generation of Deities ob- 
traded upon the faith of a credulous 
World, yet the wiſeſt parr of men 
have in all Ages acknowledged onely 
one.God. 

Thirdly, Nature informs us that 
God manages all theſe inferior things 
dy bis Providence: and 4. That he 
5to be worſhipped, every Nation be- 
ntous to preſcribe Rules , and 

titute ſome. ſuch ſignificant and 


Powerfull Ceremonies, as might beige 
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ten their affeftions in their religious 
ſervices. Thus far 'Nature guides 
men in this Science concerning God ; 
theſe Propoſitions a' man may make 
out by retiring into himſelt , and en- 
tring into a right poſture of Medita- 
tion. What propoſitions are overand 
belide theſe, are either conſequences 
drawn from theſe, or the diftates of 
Faith. 

Such as take upon them to aflert and 
maintain -points of Divinity , and to 
confute Oppolerszthat ſearch into the 
grounds and cauſes of things, infer, 
diſtinguiſh , and draw concluſions, 
have need of a ſollid judgement and 
much diſcurſive learning. But to un- 
told & deliver precepts to the people 
1s a work accompliſhed by the memo- 


Ty and imagination,ſo that many who 


have no great depth of judgement 
taking ſuch aſſertions upon trult as 
they find delivered by. others , order 
and 'contrive them into a method , 
according to their fancy , offer then 
to the people with fluent perſwalivc 
expreſſions, a pleaſing elocution ; 
and wiming geſtures -: whereby tney 
erect to themſelves the ſame power 


ful 
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ful Orators, becauſe the common peo- 
ple-(who afe the greateſt' part of 
men)are more affected with the ſpeech 
and exterior preſence of a man, than 
with his reaſons: a confident affirming 
of any thing prevails more with them 
than a demonſtration. The dictates 
of Faith find ad miſſion ſooneſt into the 
minds of ſuch men as are of a tracta- 
ble, Modeſt, and Obedient temper , 
free from curioſity , prejudice , ſelt- 
conceit and pride. 

The Principles by which Moral a- 
Qions are ed , are not to be found 
ſofincere among the ſpruce & polite 
Nations , whoſe judgements through 
cuſtome , ſelf-love, or ſome other in- 
centive, are eaſily perſwaded to call 
that a dictate of reaſon, which makes 


=d by  perſuing of am . baſe 
i [23 limits his jor fl AC- 
cording to theſe few Rules; 1. T muſt 
Indeavour to preſerve my ſelf, & be- 


cauſe I cannot do this, unleſſe I be in 
| x 


« 
- 
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aleague and hold community with 0. 


ther men (every particular mans pre. 


ſervation being wrapt up and includ. 
ed in the general conceraments of 
mankind ) Therefore 2. I muſt nego- 
tiate a free commerce, and crafick 
with others indifferently ; and in the 
managing thereof , 3. Deal with 0- 
thers as I defirethey ſhould deal with 
me. To extend the Rule of ſelf-pre- 
{ervation ſo far, as that by vertue 
thereof every man ſhould claim what- 
ſoever might make for his emolument, 
and ſeek to cut others ſhort , would 
be 'as-erronious as dangerous ; for if 
I aſſume ſuch a Latitude of power to 


my ſelf , and deny it to others , I am 


not onely unjuſt, but by arming my 

ſelf againſt all men , armeall men a- 
ainſt me. IfT allow it toall menin- 
tferently, I goe about to deſtro 


humane ſociety, and therein my felt, 


by inſtructing men to prey upon ohe 
another, and me:among the reſt : ſo 
that inſtead of ratifying , this would 
diſannul the firſt &. grand law of ſelt- 
preſervation. 4. I muft maintain peace 
with all men. - 5, Be courteous to all 


| men. 6. Accomodate others as far as 


may 


naj.ſtand with convenience, 7. Per- 
forme Covenants. , 8. Gratify others 
for curtifies received. 9. Pardon any 
wan that hath injured me , upon his 
ſubmiſſion: and ſufficient caution for 
the future 10, Preſerve my felf in 
ſuch-a ſtate of mind and body , by 
curbing my -paſſions & 1ntemperances, 
that I-may not be deprived of the uſe 
ofreafdn,. Theſe Rules (by what hath 
been {ſazd ) will eaſily appear to be 
not-onely:confiſtent-with the Law of 
el-intereſt and preſervation, but ſo 
nerwayen with it, that without theſe 
thatcannot be in force: and though 
theſe Rulesbe general, yet from them 
may be devives punctual directions to 
gude men in. the carrying. on of- all 
articular affairs 3 for, if the Under- 
Tandiog}; be.:rightly ſeaſoned with 
theſe; the Inclinations and Motions of 
the Will /preſently become traftable 
ud obedient. | 

| 'T he-knowledge of right and wrong 
8Mtural'to all men, it 1s as regent o- 
rall our ations. I grant it is very 
oten uſurped upon by factious paſſi- 
,. by-.corrupt opinions. which men 


uwarily admit, and ſuffer 5 
TH 0 
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to be governed by them. Yet 1 be 
lieve; that he that is profeſledly wic 
ked , if he allows himſelf any leiſur 
to conſider what' he doth , canno 
commit an evil aftion without ſom 
diſlatisfaQtion and reluCtancy 3 but hi 
unhappineſs is, that being tranſportec 
and prepoſleft with a corrupt paſſon 
or opinion, he- furiouſly purſnes tha 
which-his appetite deſires, and admit 
.not any leiſurable arguing or delibe 
ration', as the vertuous man doth 

who when any thing reducible to pra 
tice holds his mind in ſuſpence, an 

incumbers it with difficulty, frames i 

his thoughts the contradiqory to it 
making- two practical propoſitions 
thisrs lawfull.| It isnot lawfull : whict 
being contradiQtory , cannot both bei 
true ; he examines them judicioully 
and'warily , diſtinguiſhes :which 1s to 
be aſſerted, which reje&ted. Or (a 
fome obſerve) there is a 'Syllogitm 
contrived in mensthoughts.” - All vice 
is tobe avoided; ''This 18 a vice, T hen 
it is to be avoided. A vertuous man 
concedes'the whole Argument. An 
incontinent, or wavering man, grants 
the major ;' but being placed. in a 
middle 
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niddle ſtate between virtue and vice, 
mreſfolved in the miror. A deſpe- 
neely wicked man regards neither, his 
furious appetite prevents all the con- 
cufjons his reaſon would colle&t from 
thepremifes, 

"Although T<-made a ſuppoſition, 
that the principles of morality were 
w be found moſt ſincere among the 


a 
ta aple and illiterate, yet relating the 
eMqulifcations of an exa&t morall man; 
| MW efball be, rhat he be of good parts, 
aWvellbred, and have a ſolid judgment : 
Mor ſuch a one will manage his aftons 
cording to the rules of Reaſon, more 


drterouſly and judiciouſly, and im- 
prove them with more advantage and 
plendor. 2, Then it is required that 
JW have a command over himſelf, be 
@leto ſubdue his paſſions, and make 
them ſtoop to his Lure. Freedome 
| fom all paſſions is a ſtate of mind not 
Ktainable,and(if it could beattained) 
aeleſs and unſerviceable. Paſſions 
ae of themſelves things indifferent, 
reſtrained they diſturb the opera- 
[tons of the mind, and put men out of 
courſe , by repreſenting various ob- 
Ks under the notion of good or bad, 
M plea- 
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pleaſant or unpleaſant ; the ſoul up- 
on the apprehenſion thereof is ready 
to move 'the bloud and ſpirits raſhly 
and diſprderly : inſomuch as the 
light of Reaſon 1s obſtrufted and di. 
ſturbed, and the Actions of the Un- 
derſtanding become. irregular. As 
Vapours in a full ſtomach fume into 
the head, . diſorder the vilive ſpirits, 
and produce error 1n the (1ght : but 
prudently managed, they become ler- 
viceable and Ek, Anger 
may make a 'man heroick, valiant and 


hardy. Joy adds {peed and reſolu-' 


tion ., and inforces a man oft-times to 
g0 beyond himſelf in diſpatch of bu- 
ſineſs, Fear and griet { though they 
ſeemtobe {luggiſh and unactive) may 
ſometimes do a Curteſie by making 
men circumſpect and wary : Some- 
times a kind of fear ariſes "5B an 1n- 
ſuperable neceſlity, or huge danger, 
that wings the Reſolution, and begets 
courage 3 neceſlity of action quickens 
the {luggiſh ſpirits, enforces a man to 
volour and eloquence, and makes him 
ready to attempt any enterprize. 
Meer neceſlity 86,1. ſome men active, 
and Deſpair its (elf begets Hope. 

NN | Love 
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Love widens and inlarges the minde, 
inclines men to do favours and kind- 
neſſes, from which flowes the grea- 
teſt pleaſure that can be. Ambition 
and love of uu often ex- 
travagant in compaſiing its ends ) in- 
clnes men to gallantry of ſpirit, to 
tate baſeneſs, to be mercifull to Sup- 
pliants. 


The Law of Nature is a Rule re- 
ulting from the light of Reaſon, and 
direts men in the managing of their 
ations , eſpecially as they are Mem- 
bersof a Common-wealth3 and being 
written with indelible characters in 
their mindes , invites them to corre- 
pond with ſuch poſitive humane con- 
ſtitutions as are agreeable to it. Po- 
litick and municipial Laws are but as 
: Commentary upon this original Law, 
and the more conformable they are to 
that , the more free reception they 
meet with among men. 


It commands 1. Self-conſervation 3 
and 2, Multiplication of the kind. 
3- Equality to be allowed among men. 
t. That God is to be worſhipped. 

M 2 s, Good 
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5. Good to be choſen, evil to be a. 
voided. 6. A greater good to becho- 
ſen before a leſs. | 7. Parents to be 
honoured. 8. That we ought. to 
deal by others as we deſire to be dealt 
by. 9. That we reſtore things com- 
mitted to our truſt, And 11. Deſire 
peace and reſt, 11. That we uſurp 
nut the privilege 'of being our own 
Judges. 12. That we be ready to 
—— And divers, other Rules 
which a man may collect by Medita- 
tion. There is in the mindes of all 
men, not brutiſh, a Rule of Reaſon, 
which avouches what is good , what 
bad : what 'is right and wrong 3 for 


' Humane Laws do not define or decree 


that 3 .neither can they. A Tyrant 
may conſtrain men by perverſe Laws, 
to do that which is unjuſt; but he 
cannot conſtrain. them to judge and 
eſteem that which is unjuſt to be juſt, 


that freedom they will haye in diſpitc 
of him. 


Could this law of nature be univer- 

ſ _ received and obſerved, it might 
ſu ciently ſecurc the Peace and wel- 
fare of men 3 but in regard that paſl- 
on 
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onand error overſway reaſon, and 
wreſt the dictates of natures Law. for- 
cing them to ſerve baſe ends; and ſo 
long as men are what they are, men; 
theſe corruption# and exorbitances 
cannot Hut obtain : Leſt ſome men 
under a pretence of the law of 
Nature (hould incroach upon roo great 
a power tothe prejudice of others who 


could be content withka calmnefle and 


moderation to be ruled by reaſon: 
Therefore to ſecure the general quiet, 
men put themſelves under the pro- 
tetion of humane Lawes , which as 
occaſion ſerves, abridge and reſtrain 
the law of Nature. For Example , 
whereas Nature teaches and com- 
mands ſelf-preſervation, and propa- 
gation of the kind : It one man goes 
about ( under a colour of ſufficiency 
and proviſion for himſelf) to defraud 
and deſtroy others 3 it is thought fit 
to comult for the good of the whole 
body politick, by cutting off ſuch a 
dangerous member: Nature teacheth 
us'todo noleſſe inthe natural body. 
Nature allowes equality among men , 
but they have found it convenient 
and neceſl; ary todecline fromthisrule, 

| M 2 and 
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and fortheir more commodious coha- 
| bitation and government , to be con. 
tent that one man ſhould be inveſted 
with a greater ſhare of Sovereignty 
than the reſt. It is agreeable to the 
law of Nature, that a thing committed 
to my charge ſhould be reſtored upon 
demand 3; But if I receive a Sword 
froma man , who aferwards in a fury 
or rage ſhouldgggemand it 3 and(1 
ſtrongly perſyme,) with an intent to 
kill an other; ſhould I deliverit, pre- 
tending to gratify Nature by obſerv- 
ing herlaw, F ſhould become acceſlary 
to the breach of another law, -and. 


commit a greater injury. So that it1is 
neceſſary ſometimes to reſtrain the 
generality and latitude of the law of 
rad ao humane Lawes; which be- 


ing of infinite variety and number ac- 
cording to ſeycral Countries and con- 
 ſtitutions of government, it will not 
be required that I ſhould ſpeak any 
more concerning them wpon this oc- 
calion.: 
. ; Thoſethat deal in the Lawes , are 
Law- makers, Judges, Pleaders, Advo- 
cates, Solliciters, and the like, in a 
Law-maker; (leaving all controverſies 
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concerning the 'power of enacting 
Lies , theextent of them when cn- 
ited, the concerment of the people 
in their enacting , or the repealing of 
them, and the like to wiſer men: ) I 
think it ſufficiefit to lay , that he be 
judicious , and impartial : - Humane 
Lawes ſhould be fitted to the conſti- 
tution' & temper of the people, with a 
regard had to the circumſtances of 
times and places; to penetrate into 
which requires a reaching judgement: 


of particular men, Parties, or Fa&tions 
mnthemaking of Lawes: the puniſhing 
of nen for averſneſſe inopinion, or 
* || diſaffetion to ſuch a party, which 
| hath been owned among ſome divided 
' I States, hath more of peeviſh cruelty 
than prudent caution in if. 'A Judge 
ſhould - enjoy a good memory and 
underſtanding ,' for he niuſt not only 


know the particular Lawes, but be a- 


ble to interpret them,and know which 
particular law will decide and deter- 
mine eyery Caſe that is brought be- 
fors Him 5 that he ought to he of 
bonpetent age and gravity, free from 
pittialicy, eoverouſnefſe; and paſhon, 
7 M 4 every 


nor' 0ught there to be any gratifying 
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every one will imagine young men fa] 
Mort of that experience and maturity 


Mm 

k of judgement, which are the produc I m 
of age, therefore they who bring the ſl v 

fl 

2 


election of Judges and other Magi- 

ſtrates, within the compaſte of Rules, 

admir not of any to Offices of ſuch I t 

high concernment | until above 30 

years of age. Such elegant perſons Il ! 

as talk finely , complement fluently , I \ 

and delight altogether in i ey. | 

(uſually called pretty men ) are of | | 

all other moſt unht for Government || | 

and Magiſtracy 3; where gravity 1s ſo 

requiſite. Nor ſhould he ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be carried aſide by friends and 

relations, peculiar inclination to ſuch 

a Perſon or fa@ion, andSympathy of 

affection : nor ought he on the other 

ſide to/ fear a prevailing party , or 

ſuffer any ſpiteful humorinſenſibly to 

ſlip into his mind, whereby he may 
be induced to ſtrain his judgement , 

-palliate or aggravate a crime,and ſway 
the ballance of juſtice beyond its 

courſe, for he ought to be impartial. 

And though in criminal cauſes it be 
ſaid, that without/anger a Judge can 

never puniſh home; yet to be proven 
an 
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and froward, to have returnes of 
manſuctude or ſeverity , as a humor 
may be predominant, to doom a poor 
wretch to death in his thoughts before 
tryal, becomes not a perſon of ſo high 
an Office, a Pleader is not permitted 
tofix an interpretation upon the Law, 
but it is requiſite that he be well read 
In the particular Lawes, and know 
whence an argument may be drawn, 
pertinent to his Clients cauſe, and 
therefore ſhould be dignified with a 
good memory. | 


the imagination , becauſe it ought t 
be ordered with a kind of harmony 
and conſent ; every thing in due time 
and place, which are works apper- 
taining to that faculty; beſides, it is re- 
quifit that he be a goodSpeaker,State- 
ly, Majeſtical in Port, Active,induſtri- 
ous,of quick diſpatch,8& highAims,all 
which properties are uſually incident 
tO men-indued with a good Imaginatt- 
0n.: yet in regard that thoſe Orna- 
ments. which are moſt plauſible, are 
alſo ſooneſt diſpleaſing if not allayed 


With a mixture of prudence, ſpruce 
i perſons 


j/ 
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perſons and men of ready expreſſions 
though their addreſſes bepleafing,yet 


they gain not authority without a 
temperature of pravity 3 and becauſe 


the One of the moſt ſplendid 


obje& blunts theeyes, and begets a 
leſſe efteem 1n ſuch as behold them, 
therefore ſome caution is uſed by pru- 


dent Magiſtrates in this particular; I 


though they be never ſo humble and 
courteous, yet they will ſometimes 
take ſtate upon them, and beata 
convenient diftance, when they pleaſe 
to appear abroad , they carry it out 
wii a becoming magnthcence,but are 
not laviſh of their preſence; they are 
quick in diſpatch when the matter 1s 
ready for ation, but cautelous and 
circumſpect, yielding to occaſions and 
emergent obſtacles ; and therefore to 
a compleat Magiſtrate a good judge- 
ment 1s required, 


In Warre two things are conſidera- 
ble , but ſeldome concur ini'one man, 


Valont and Policy : Suchas are of an 


high implacable ſpirit , ſtout in main- 
raihing theirreputation, blunt in dif- 
courſe,careleſle in their gatb, and (if 
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2 negative may be admitted ) of no 
deep underſta nding, ( a thing imper- 
tinent in the heat'of a battle) are fit- 
teſt for combate, and down-right va- 
lour. But they that are ſubtle 1n fore- 
caſting and contriving, peculiarly cun- 
Ing in miſchief , cloſe. in concealin 

their deſigns, ſpeedy in ixbrution/nd 
 provident to foreſee and prevent what 
may happen 3 are beſt for ſtratagems. 
Men indued with tuch a kind of wit , 
areby the common people called luc- 
ky : - becauſe they diſerne not the 
meansand waies by which they bring 
their deſigns about , and therefore 
when they ſucceed,aſcribeall to For- 
tune: Whereas wiſe men admit of no 


other fortune , beſides Gods provi- 


dence, and mens indeavours, 


Hiſtory waites and attends upon 


Government, and the affairs of Nati- 


ons: they that deal withit, are either 
ſuch as read and relate without any 
further aime, or ſuchas write 3 tothe 


firſt a great memory is all that is requi- 


red; but the otherſhould enjoy a pe- 
netrating judgement >, by vertue 


whereof they may be able to diſc _ 
the 
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the Motives, Occaſions, and Ground: 
of every deſign, by what Agents and 


means 1t was managed, the event and 


ſucceſle of it, with an impartial vin. 
dication of the truth ., nor ſhould 
dexterous imagination be wanting, to 
adorn the matter with a good ſtile, 
a greatgrace to Hiſtory. 


Logick is an Art which inquires 
into, (and judges ef ) Truth ; thefirſt 
ſtep to this inquiſition is a right un- 
derſtanding of ſingle notions and 
names; and therefore Logicians bound 
and confine things under certain gene- 
ral heads , called by them Predicables 
and Predicaments; to the end that 
no equivocation may draw the mindto 
a double meaning, and bring menin- 
to anerror ; our thoughts are ſubject 
to waver, and frame louſe apprehen- 
fions of things : but the reducing of 
things to a right ſeries and ranck,fixes 
and reſtraines them. Next, the mind 
joynes fingle notions , and- thereof 
frames propoſitions , whichare either 
true or. falſe; true, when ſuch things 
are compoſed whoſe nature admits 
of a compoſition, ſuch things ſevered 

whole 
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; @ whoſe natures diſagree : falſe when 


the contrary is done. To diſcover 
when a propoſition is true or falſe ; 
1. Let a mantake the contradictory 
toit , ſo he ſhall have two propofit1- 
ons; whereof one muſt be true the 0- 
ther falſe : after a ſerious and leiſura- 
ble comparing of them together, ( if 
he be not void of that which they call 


natural Logick)reaſon wil inſtru him - 


to reject one, & admit the other, Or 2. 
Let him turn the propoſition into a 
queſtion : for example ;3 Whether In- 
temperance be hurtful 2 T his queſtion 
hath two parts; firſt the Sabje@ , or 
thing it ſelf concerning which the 
queſtion is made,that's intemperance: 
and ſecondly the Predicate, or that 
which is attributed to it,namely to be 
hurtful : Ten to affiſt his diſcovery 
be muſt afſume a third or middle 
term 5 which may be this, to impair 
the health, and joyne it firſt with the 
Predicate ; thus , Whatſoever impa- 
reth the health is hurtful 3 next with 
the 8x#bje&# ; Intemperance imparcth 
the health : So finding the $»bje# and 
Predicate toagreeinathird or middle 


terme , in impariog the health 3 the 
conclu- 
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concluſion offers its ſelf; Thereforeln. 
temperance is hurtfull. The reaſon 
of the conſecution 1s this, Whatſoe. 
ver things agree in one third, agree 
alfoin themſelves. Whatſoever party 
of a Propoſition agree in the middle 
terme , agreealſo in the concluſion : 
W hatſoever may be affirmed concer. 
ning an.univerſal , may be affirmed 
concerning all particulars that are 
contained & comprehended under it, 
Intemperance and Hurtfull agree in a 
third,in impairing the health;ztherefore 
they agree in themſelves ; they may 
be combined together in the prenul- 
ſes, therefore they may be joyned in 
the conclufion. It I may ſay in gene- 
ral whatſoever impayreth the health 
is hurtful, I may truly affirm fo much 
of Intemperance in particular, becauſe 
it is comprehended in the number of 
thoſe things which impair the health. 
If ane would inquire the'rruth of this 
propoſttion, whether Pleaſure be mans 
cheefe felicity 2 let him ( to promote 
is inquiry )fſele& a convenient widadle 
terme, let 1t be permanent 3 and the 
diſcurſion may run thus; all true fe- 
licity is permanent 5 Pleaſure is not 
perma- 


ae... as at (ou. © qa JTOQmem 
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anent 3 Pleaſure then isnot true 
*Þ felicity ; Pleaſure and felicity agree 
1 & rot in being permanent, rhe Za. the 
* & concluſian fevers them ; the reaſon of 
* ff the conſecution here is, that whatſo- 
"  eycr things gr rok in the third, or 
' | widdle term, dilagree in themſelves. 
0r,3. A Propoſition may be put into 
': dijunctive form, wherein two 
| ings being layd down, to which a 

third cannot be added, if an Afirma- 
ton, or Negation paſs upon one of 
them, the other is exempted : or, if 
norethan two, they being fully equ- 
merated, an Affirmation or Negation 
attributed to one exempts the reſt : as 
'  fethat preciſely affirms a thing to have 
been done in the day , exempts the 
night. He that of the four parts of 
ear exempts Spring, Summer, 
ad Harveſt, muſt needs mean Win- 
ter, 

This is all that I conceive needfull 
for diſcovering the nature of Logick, 
norder to this deſign : for I take no 
won me to give an exact account of 
if Art. The works that a Logrczare 
to-do, are, I. to reduce every 


' ng to its due ſeries - 2. to define, 
or 
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or compriſe the nature of a-thing in 
apt and pertinent terms. 3. Tocom- 
pole things which admit of compoſi- 
tion, and fever ſuch as diſagree; 
whence Truth or Falfity reſult , ac- 
cording as this operation is well or ill 
performed. 4. From ſome propoſi- 
tions probable or granted, to deduce 
ſomething that is diſputable. To the 
two firſt a quick'and clear fancy isre- 
quiſite 5 to the ſecond and third a 
good judgment , and a mindeſetled, 
which is ever moſt advantagiouſlly 
prz-diſpoſed to thisart : and hethat 
expats cloſe Student at it , if it find 
Im not ſo, it will help ro make him 
ſo. The ſtudy + 4 a is the Pw 
erves to corred the 
errors of our natares, The Opponent 
ſhould-enjoy a quick invention, that 
__ excogitate Arguments againſt 
his Adverſaries tenets. The a__ 
dent ſhould have a ſolid reaching 
judgement, to know when an Argu- 
ment concludes, whennot : and frame 
his Anſwer as occaſion requires. In 
the Sophiſticall part hecarries thecre- 
ditthat canlay on tongue and wrangle, 
which moves the Students in celeſtial 
Sciences 


' vciehces (as they” call them) to ſay, 
 thatin the genitureofa Logician, Afars 
' muſt be Lord of the Horoſcope, and 


view Mercury In a Trine. 


oratory endeavours to excite the 
Appetite and Will , by recommend- 
ng-ſome florid and plauſible notions 
tothe Fancy 3 therefore an Orator in 
the firſt place attempts to illaqueate 
the fancy to win the affeCtions of his 
Auditory by an infinuating Preface, 
pleaſing geſture, and inchanting lan- 
gage. Then he perſpicuouffy ſtates 
[thematter, and ſo proceeds to prove 
HW vatche intends by popular Argu- 
"WW ments ( for conciſe and ſubtle diſpu- 
ations are ineffectual with the people) 


ad that which might make againſt - 


bin{if it be not too manifeſt he con- 
| (alsit'; like that Painter who being 
WF draw the piture of a man who had 
: tone eye,''concealed that blemiſh 
WW Jrepreſenting onely the perfect fide 
Me countenance, as the poſture 15 


Nth as they call half-faces. 
»Whe'go about to demonſtrate the 
$ Or 'vileneſs of a perſon, or 


t *thereby to procure liking or 
ng 7 N_ diſliking 5 


» > Or > 
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diſhkin 31 he deduces Arguments from 
{uch qualties,; or circumſtances which 
have contributed ſome ſhare of com. 
mendation or diſcredit : the reſt he 
conceals by a handſome przterition, 
The Country, Parents, Family, Birth, 
Actions, Henours,, Virtues, Tempe- 
rature, Death,' ang Fame after death, 
are the uſual Ingredients into the Ex- 
cominumita Perſon. The nature, qua- 
hey, antiquity, pleaſantneſs, uſeful- 
neſs, and.goodnelſs of things make 
them. commendable. Exploits , or 
ations'et men derivetheir glory from 
their lawfalneſs, utility, the occaſion 
of undertaking them , the manner of 
managing.them, the time when , the 
place where, and motives by whole 
inſtigationthey wexe attempted : and 
the contrafy qualitiesare urged in.vi- 
tuperation...in.which kind of Pane 
gyrical, diſcourſes, deviſed for the 
molt part to procure delight, it is caſte 
to obſerve of, what, force their cun- 
ning tranſitions,hand{ſome digreſſions, 
and intermixing. of acute ſentences, 


, and pertincat ſtories: have with the 


prople- As , the- fare-ſhadowing in 
Pictures cauſes-the utmolt Yergrs. 
OS batt | , 


 fallround upon themſelves, and fo 
knit up in the end, that they promiſe 
more than we ſee 3 and cauſe us to 
diſcern ſome part to be included and 
* & folded under that ſhadowing , which 
» © by not being diſcovered is diſcovered 
i the more : So in an Oration, when 
) ff we are told , that there are many 
'* & things, which for want of time cannct 
be recited 3 or, that the ſuperlative 
 excellency (of I know not what) puts 
the Orator-to a loſs of expreſſion ; 
this detains -our mindes in ſuſpence, 
and many times cauſes us to believe 
the matter greater than itis, or than 
be could otherwiſe perſwade us to 
believe it to be. On the contrary, 
when he would procure a loathing and 
 latred inthe mindes of the Auditory, 

be cunningly* fore-ſhadows the matter 

at which he darts the weapons of his 
"if Abetarick, and tels them it is ſo hor- 

" f ible, ſo odious, ſoecnormous, he can- 

not, will not, dares not utter it, By 

this trick he leaves ſomewhat for 


their thoughes to ſupply, and raiſes 
their indie arion ro a higher pitch, 


than'a' tedious. diſcourſe wou d do. 
inter. 


who 


You may imagine, that the Pa 
3 N 2 
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who drew Agamemnon at the ſacrifice 
of his lovely Daughter , with a vail 
over his face , did not thereby con- 
ceal, but rather more clearly repre- 
ſent ſuch a poſture of inexpreſſible 
ſorrow. 1 

In ſwaſive and diflwaſive diſcour- 
ſes or deliberations, the Arguments 
mult ariſe zo a higher ſtrain of Rea- 
ſon, and decline from the popular 
mode to a more ſerious compolure; 
alwayes provided , that they be ac- 
commodated to the perſons whole at- 
fections are to be raiſed or abated. 
If an Orator go about to perſwade 
men to the undertaking of any ex- 
ploit , he tels them that it is poſhble 
to beatchieved, hbneſt, pleaſant, and 
profitable : and the contrary in dil- 
{wading not omitting Examples and 
teſtimonies of learned men : For, 
though in natural Philoſophy and 
Mathematicks ( where the exquilite 
truth of things is ſearched out ) Ar- 
guments from Teſtimony, Tradition, 
and Example are of ſmal account : 
yet in Civil and humane Tranſactions 
they are of great weight ; butwitha 
regard had to the quality and condi- 


tion 
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tionof the perſon whoſe authority or 
&ampleisalledged. Love is ſtirred 
upby an high exaltation of ſome good- 
ly perſon, or thing. Hatred by ag- 
rayating the indignity of ſome per- 
"4 vraction. Pitty, by openingthe 
miſery of ſome dhe well eſteemed 
of by the Hearers, whoſe condition 
they will reſent as if it were their own; 
ul. ( as occafjon ſerves }) the Orator ' 
' tacks about, and lies at trye, to ob- 
ſerve which way mens humors, tem- 
pers, and inclinations moye , and ac- 
cordingly ſpreads the ſails of his Rhe- 
torick to meet them. ; 

In Judicial proceedings, whole aim 
| || "to gain favour or ſeverity of juſtice, 
dyexamining matters of fat; the 
clief perſon - of the auditory is the 
Judge, who being a perſon inveſted 
| | vith Authority, and preſumed to be 
| | 2Maſterof Reaſon , much acuteneſs, 
and ſolidity muſt appear in them : It 
the Orator aſſumes the perſon of the 
| | Accuſer, he ſums up the impulſive 
cauſes which might probably move the 
| culcr to the commiſſion of the 

'3-4$ anger, malice, fore-thought, 


and formerly evidenccd , occaſion , 
N 3 oppor- 
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opportunity,hope of gain,avoiding of 
ſome rEpOrns Evil , .cafie conceal. 
ment, Conſternation , and the like, 
the Defendent argues - from contrary 
Topicks,andindeavouringjto refute his 
adverſaries Arguments , if any thing 
be fo obvious, that it cannot be «- 
mitted by a handſome przterition; he 
endeavours to diminiſh the validity 
of it. Unlefſe he peremptorily ſtands 
upon his vindication, and- then he 
argues the fat to be Lawfull from 
the Law of Nature , Equitie , 
Covenant, Cuſtome , Example; or 
craves pardon , becauſe it was done 
involuntarily, upon neceſlity, forcible 
impulſion, perturbation, and commo- 
tion of mind 5 which extenuating cir- 
cumſtances have a great influence up- 
on mens mindes, en free diſcepta- 
tions find place: but yet in ordinary 
_ tryals ( where the bare matter 
of fact is confidered ) they do nor of- 
ten procure favour. Above all it is ve- 
ry material that in all addreſſes the 
Oratorſhould bring into publick view 
a Carriage, Elocution, and Aion 
ſuitable to his intended diſcourſe; and 
ſuch as may contribute a lively re- 

pre- 
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prefeditation of what he enficayers to. 
mprint/in the minds:of his Auditory. 
[11aſtruting he! vught tobe earneſt, 
2rave, and ſerious, - with a voiceand 

ronantiation ſuitablez A-/quiok;, live=- 
,\ and pleaſant.ſtile ſooneſt;moves 
ner to Joy. Sorfow 'is caufed by a 
low paſtonate. ſtile, the voice flatte« 
ring and interrupted ; In-ample mat- 
ters the diſcourſe::ſhould be. lofty , 
bold, and manty 3: the voice undiſtur- 
bed, and without artificial interrupti- 
0ns': Im mean occafions conciſe; acute 
and elegant : \In.Puxegyricks ſtately , 
flouriſhing, and full o* ornament. In 
narrations clear, and perſpicuons ; in 
wking or- excuſing, modeſtrand ſib- 
mifiive; In commendations: officious; 
andfull:of reſpe& : In mirth and pro- 
ousencounters inxuriantand pleas 
" ro_Her? not to/nicely crampt' into a 
method. In ſorrow and fearfulneſle, 
bh KATIE , and leifurable 
is moſt pertinent 3 the voice low, 
flattering,and artcficially interrupted A 
Anger and Indiynation requires 4 
h,trouble, and uneven ſtile, ſai- 
table to the nature of ſuch 1impetuous 


paſſions. So that an Orator ought to 
"% N4 tune 
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tune and modify his voice, as a Luta- 
niſt. doth /his ſtrings , that it may ex- 
preſſe allthe ſeveral motions and paſ- 
ſions ofithe mind ; provided that he 
order the matter.ſo Locally as to 
redeem; himſelf from the ſuſpition of 
afteQation': For: if is the part of an 
Artiſs: toi .conceal bis Art. The va- 
rious madifications of words and ſen- 
tences, Fignres, and Tropes, whereby 
they: are drawn 'from: their proper 
meaning/to a pleaſing and more em- 
phaticalGanitcanion: add mnch orna- 
ment to ah:Oration', tickle the cares, 
and recreate the mindesof the hearers, 
through the: handſame contrivance of 
words.z and; pleaſant. cadences in the 
periods.of fentences3;But if there ap- 
pear amanifeft affeqation in' them , 
they. prove like womens paint when 
diſcovered; they. deface and diſcredit 
while: they ſeem to beautify. - 

By. this time it appears that. Oratory 
derives its perfection from invention, 
Elocution.and aGtion or geſture; The 
firſt is advanced by help of a.wellſto- 
red memory, the other come ; y p . 
Ctice, but [arecheefly promoted by a 


bold and ſelfe-pleaſing fancy. In one - 
| deſigned 
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\. W: -fened for an Orator, a luxuriant 
andranck wit isnot.to be rejected , a 
ſuperabundance is better then defici- 
acy3 trees that have ſome fupertlu- 
'ous branches are ſooner corretted , 
than thoſe that are try and: withered 
anbe/ advanced: : to fruittulnefle. 
1 His voice muſt.be ſtrong, but fo 
$he have a command over it, toraiſe 


' baſh ſtrain, a ſweet or ſevere accent, 
#:occaſton requires. 3. He muſt 
' bemduſtrious. And 4. deſirous of 
praife,' (not to ſay ambitious.) 5. Ot 
_ preſence and perſonage. 6.Of 
z(trong conſtitution, and habitude 
otbody. 7::Aftive. 8. Bold, for ma- 
zytiomes the confidence of an Advo- 
cate»helps out the evidence, and al- 
watesadds effecacy to his arguments. 
9 He muſt be praCtiſed and trayned 
win company , for we ſee,that ſuch 
3 affet ſolitude, and: addict them- 
ſelves wtiolely to ſtudy 3 though they 
chance have their minds fur- 
iſhed with ſublime notions, and ref- 
ned conremplations,: wherewith they 
pleaſantly entertain theif thoughts , 


' and'fix a period to their content , = 
| citly- 


Ll 
\ : 
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or deprefle it, tune it to a geatle or 
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citely applauding their own 'felicity : 
_ whis they come abroad, they _ 

ike =" long accuſtomed to a cloſe 
and obſcure room , whole eyes are 
dazled ar'the light: A frequency of 
people 'aſtomſhesthem, overmuch ſty- 
dy hath made them low ſpirited, and 
unfit for. fociety 3'they have 'been ſo 
long lovesſick- with the Muſes , that 
they areemaſculated 3 become ſneak- 
ing and mcal-mouthed , 'not' couragi- 
ous enough to bare. the Checks and 
Affronts:wherewith men that adven- 
ture upon ' manly imployments muſt 
ſometimesexpect to incounter, -10.1t 
wil bea greatornamanttohim jf he be 
facetious,:ofa jocular fancy, to con- 
trive witty Jeſts, clegant refemblan- 
ccs, aptcompariſons,' Superlative ex- 
preſhons:; and fometimes Satyricall 
lafhes;:'1 17, Which is as'neceflary as 
any thing elſe, let him be graced with 
a . good: memory ;, the ſtore-houſe of 
wordsand :matter. Laſt of all:(but a- 
bove - all:\) he muſt + be converſant 
( though nor. criticall ) in all ('or 
moſt; J:Arts,:| and; material pieces of 
learmng,whereby hemay be furniſhed 
th plenty of matter, without _ 

is 
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his Khetorick-pipe will make but dull 
Muſick, and his volubility of expreffi- 
ons fignifie nothing 5 but thus accom- 
pliſhed {as hath been ſet down,.) ex- 


effions cannot be wanting , but will 
ow in-ſpontaneouſly. ' 


By Speech, we tranſmit our con- 
ceptions , and communicate our 
thoughts one to another. And this is 
aprivitedge pecular to men alone: For 
as much as thoſe geſtures and various 
accents uſed by Beaſts , which are 1n- 
teligible among themſelves, and ſerve 
to manage the negotiations where- 
with they have to'do,arrive hotat the 
Nature and dignity of a language, be- 
cauſe they ſerve to communicate only 
ſome few notiotis, or to expreſſe ſome 
paſhons without any regard: had to 
circumſtances 3' the preſent ſound af- 
fects them, Cbut ſo far as we can ob- 
lerve ) leaves no laſting impreſſion, 
when.we attempt to advance theirlan- 
Wuago to a further improvement , as - 
to imitate ſome of our vulgarwords, 
thardefign arrives at no further pa 
Ron than only to make a little ſport, 


* in Poppinjayes taught to Wu 
u 
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out ſome word.,/ the ſenſe 'whereo 
they never comprehend, much leſs any 
diſtin& - notice 'of the things named : 
When we teach a Dog to come or'gy 
at our.call, or praCtice ſome trick at 
the repeating of certain, words , we 
may obſerve, it is the briskneſle of 
the pronuntiation that excites him , 
not the world it ſelf ; for if it be ne- 
ver fo often repeated in a calme and 
ſtjll-diſcourſe, he ſeldom or. never 
adverts it, > 


Itzs,probable that, in the Primative 
or firſt language. that ever was , the 
words: had. ſome congruity with the 
things named'; this: obſervation will 
appear to,haveſomeprobability,from 
this ſuppoſition : A man bronght up 
from his/infancy in.an obſcure place, 
ſequeſtred fromall ſociety, and after- 
wards brought intq company, would 
uſe ſome. induſtry to acquaint men 
with. his. notions. and- conceptions of 
. luch things as were, preſented. to his 
. view, either by ſignes., or ſpeech 3 
if by fignes,zhe would (for example ) 
cEPL e-lomewhat .that is high by c- 
recting his eyes and hands; Hwa 

tha 
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that 'is Jow by raſing his hand a lit- 
tle-from _ ran and _ Me 
ous ſignes. It by Speech, then 

; rontd he afe ſuch Hanks Da accents 
haveſ@me congruity withthe things 
mmed : Inexpreſling ſmall things , 
the letters e and 3z ſhould be moſt 
heard; which mea even at this day 
ſtrive to do in ſome languages, ( and 
[believe in other,). as ji@, welwr, brevis 
tir mining,litle, lecttlez ſad mat- 
ters would be repreſented with the 
frequent ingemination of the letter 
w,2s me miſerum | ana, bei miht; 
n expreſſing {lippery things the 
ſound of the letter / ſhould be of 
molt force, as anG@, yalygs, 1401s In- 
tricw ; the letters b and r in'toud and 
nolent things,as Bellowing, Brauling, 
Roaring, Rumbling, Tumbling, cuc@, 
bombus,fragor,& the like. It is proba- 
ble that' ( at leaſt ) many primative 
words were diviſed upon this occaſi- 
Om, and diverſe radical names in the 
language were fiitious, coined 
from the ſound,or ſome ſuch quality: 


words, men have ſtudied ſo much 


either for fincacſle or loftynefſe-of 
wa pro- 
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pronuntiation that they .have ſome. 
times added letters, and ſometime; # 
taken them away, as beſt pleaſed their 
fancy;whereby it is become a matter of 
impolibility to trace down words t9 
their Original, now in this multipli. 
city and confuſion of languages, which 
though they be dialeCts one of ano- 
ther, yet ( as it happens in families ) 
a long tract of time hath quite extin- 
guiſhed all marks of their alliance, ſo 
aswe cannot tell whence they arede- 
ſcended. However he that would m- 
quire out the primative and ancient 
Idiom of any language now in uſe, he 
ſhall be. ſure to have the beſt account 
from the plain Country-people & wo- 
men, which being commonly confined 
to their homes preſerve their lan- 

more flincere and unmixt , than 
= ſpruce and Stirring part of men 
oe. 


W ords ( conſidering the preſent ſtate 
of languages)ſignific not naturally,but 
arbitrarily:for beſides the confiderablc 
alterationthat languages undergo with 
_ Inthecompaſsofonematisobſevation) 
we fee that thipgs of 2 very different 

nature 


eare often expreſſed by the ſame 
oo + ſo that the minds > Children 
'being unacquainted with their double 
meaning, catch gt that interpretation 
which is moſt familiar, though wrong : 
for inſtance , the word Chureh leads 
their thoughts to an Edifice fo called : 
fearing a Diſcourſe of Wars , Sol- 
;) Þ 4iers and Arms, they fancy ſuch Arms 
_ © is belong to the body. If one ſpeak 
ſo & of. the ,ARs of Alexander, their 
thoughts are proſently fixt upan ſome 
one of that name whom they know, 
or. have heard of : and if they never 
"heard the word before, then their 
'F; ſuggeſts to them ſome word of 
lkeſound : whence it may beinfer'd, 
thata certain and compleat under- 
ſtanding of a language is not attaina- 
ble, till ſuch time as cuſtom, conver- 


cur'd. a. competent knowledge of the 
 tatureand difference of things. 


 - He that defires to learn a language 
only for commerce and traffick, may 
ſooceſt accompliſh his defire by imt- 
tation and practice , by ingratiaring 


kinſelf with perſons (8) all forts, by 


frequen-' 


ſation, and going abroad hath pro- 
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my 2 eye. the company of ſuch a 
traftick'abroad and manage bufineſle; 
by this means (if he enjoy a good 
memory ) /heſhall learnthe language 
by degrees, and as it were unawares : 
& be more tenacious of what he thus 
gains occaſionally, thanif he attemp- 
ted to conquer it by plodding ſtudy, 
But he that would throughly under- 
ſtand and be Maſter of a language, 
muſt lay a ſure foundationin - Gram- 
mar-rules that he may throughly un- 
derſtand the nature and differences of 


words, whereof ſome expreſſe perma- 
nent things, ſome denote trankient a- 


tions and relations, ſome ſerve only 


to connett and join others together. 
This ſtudy of Grammar. requires a 
good memory and patient induſtery 3 
but to the commendable uſe of lan- 
guage a good ps, yh is requiſite, 


which united with a ſtrong nag 
will inableto diſcourſe fluently, ſud- 
denly, andconfidently concerning any 
ſubject: But yet ſuch men as are {ecl- 


| dome notable for any great depth of 


underſtanding;but for himthat would 


write anaccurate and well compaQted 


ſtile, (olidity of judgement isrequilite, 
to 
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 totheend chat his expyons and ſtile 
: @ naybejudiciouſlyſuited tothe matter 

in ſand , In as much as every ſubje&t 
$not capable of the ſame ſtile of wri- 
ting, oat matters require 
one kind , Hiſtorical another 3 the 
ſtile of an Epiſtle muſt be different 
from that of an Oration. 


© Voice is two-fold, either xr. conti- 
" & oued without any artificial intervals, 
- & vhich we call ſpeaking, Or 2. Segre- 

gated by migrations, extentions and 
" F abatings, with convenient diſtances, 
and this is vocal Muſick, or ſinging. 
 Theintent of Muſick is to improve the 
ſound or quality of words by ſome 
[weet notes of voice or inſtrument , 
with a due regard hadto meaſure , 
time, and prolation. Sound proceeds 
from motion, therfore according to the 
 celerity or tardity of the motion, it 1s 
ther ſharp or flat, according to the 
concord or diſcord of the Notes tt 19 
armonious, or diſharmonltous 3 ac- 
cording to the ſpeedy returnes or di- 
ances of time; ( which prepare and 
diſpoſe the eare to ery t m_ 

it is ſaid to co 

quent notes ) it 1s - We 


| 
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5 The Hivtory \ © | 
ſhort arloog time. We may obſerve, 
that men|ito expreſle (ſeveral paſſions 
etyit their breath by. various degrees, 
making divers - manners of eruption, 
and. tune their voice to ſeveral keyes: 
mimitation whereof Muſick may ſeem 
tobave beerinvented, and the kinds 
of it in old time, diſtinguiſhed accor- 
ding to mens ſeveral paſſions, and as 
alilent eloghence;,was uſed to raiſe 
or allay.them in_the hearers. An- 
ciently the Doreck Muſick (which had 
4 graveand ſolemn rain)was thought 
to.excite men to. prudent and He- 
reick -a(tions,, .and to reſtrain them 

rom -looſ{neſle and effeminate wan- 
tonneſle; the, Jowick meaſures were 
contrived to promote mirth and jol- 
lity : and the Lydear accommodated 
to {adneſ{cand mourning, for we muſt 
know, the Ayr ſmitten and modula- 
ted. by. voice or ihſtrument, moves and 
aﬀfegs the 'comtiguous Ayr, this the 
next s till by a continued ſucceſſion 
It arrives at the organ of hearing z 1n- 
lituates- and mingles its ſelf with the 
| ys of the Netves, and fo is traje- 
ated t the heart, where entring calm- 
ly and gently it. ſedatcs and allajes 
the 
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the ſtirring Spirits;or briskly and with 
is F yehemence it exſuſcieates them. 
E There are ſome (not only menbut) 
» || Children which expreſle a particular 
5: | kind of acuteneſſe in imitating the 
n ſpeeches and geſtures of others. Theſe 
ls ( whoſoever will take the paines to 
- || obſerveit ) will be found generally 
> | apt to learn Mxſfck, for that being 
© i (as wasſaid ) but a kind of imitati- 
- | on, carries an alliance with their 
d Y Geniwe. O's 
a Poetry illuſtrates the matter about 
” | whichic is converſant, by wordsdu- 
N ' ly meaſured, and aptly joyned toge- 
” |} ther: the original of it was only the 
caſting of a company of words into a 
kind of form and proportion} as in- 
deed all Arrs at firſt were but mean 
trivial things; Painting no moreat the 
firſt, but the circumſcribing the exte- 
nor limites of a body with {ingle lines, 
23 the ſhadow thereof was project- 
ed'on a Wall : Theskil of illuſtrating 
one part or making it more clear by 
' the thinneſſe of the lines, another 
more” darkeby caſting a deep ſhadow 
on.it 3- the dexterity of cauſing fome 
' Parts to.appearat a diſtance, by de- 
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preſſing and extenuating the lines ; 
others at hand above the ground of 
the table, by making the lines eminent 
and bearing out; theſe knacks were 
added aftewards. And its probable, 
Poetryat its nativity only pratled out 
ſome harſh incompoſed verſes,ina rude 
method and plaine meaſure, with ſome 
kind of conſonancy to pleaſe the eare. 
And we ſee that many illiterate per- 
ſons and ordinary country clowns by 
ſtudying of conſonancies and cadencies 
of words accompliſh thus much : you 
may imagine ſome jolly poeticall 
ſwaine in the ſpring-time dedicating 
this morning Carol to his Awarylis - 


Now thas the ſable curtains of the night 

Are drawn afide, and Titan's welcome Light 
Renewes the day : come Amaryllis, ſee 

The ©ueen of Earth in all hey Bravery. 

Flora with wer and rich garlands crown'd, 


The bounteous Off-Pring of the fruitful! ground 
Adornes ber waving treſſes, viewes her face 

At Titan's bright and radiant Looking-glafl. 
IWhiles every Wood and Landskjp opes bis ftore 
To deck their Queen and wake ber glory more. 
The cbryftall treames in yonder valley ſeen, 
Each flowry, laane and far-extended | eq 
Thoſe riſing. Mounts,where Tityrus doth ſing 
His Paſt rall ſonnets at the bubling ſpring, at 
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All pay their tribute to her : ev ry bower 
ers &t leaſt the homage of a flower. 
wb rediant beauty Sol bimſelfe admires, 
Jud Jealous of thoſe leſſer Puny fires; 
 Diſpells bis rivell Phoſphorus, and al 
Thoſe twink/ing lights below tbe ſpacious ball, 
The ſpring is Come and winter for a time 
- Hoſt ſuffer exile in @ forreigne clime 
From watery Piſces Titan /ately came, 
To take bis lodging at the golden Ram. 
 Iy whoſe indulgent beat the flowers do creep 
th the chill Dormouſe from their winter ſleep, 
The chirping Chorifters, Heavens quire do ſing, 
Is their green C:appells, anthems to the ſpring. 
 ThHyblean chymiſfts ranging from their bowers, 
ak ro Nedar from the new-born flowers 
The nimble Hindes do play, the fricking lambs 
Fith gratefall geſtures court their tender dams. 
A Poem(they ſay)isa vocal picture, 
the meer deſigne of it is to repreſent 
tothe Readefs fancy a lively 7dea or 
picture of the thing in cleare exprelſ- 
,flowriſhing elegancies, a copious 
ad luxuriant ſtile , adventurousand 
| ity language : to preſent every per- 
ſon-19 his proper colours 3 with uch 
es, +" ih humors and carr1- 
3882s becomes his age,ſtate,condition 
00 temper. = 
|. The Art of Poetry fo far depends 
Won the ſtrength of a quick natu- 
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rall witzthat (according to the true 
maxime) a Poet is born, not made : he 
that is born a Poet, may be much 
mended and improved by ſtudy ; he 
that is not born with a genius fitted 
for it, wil never be made one. To deli- 
ver in few words a peculiar and diſtin- 
guiſhing character of a poeticall wit: 
He min enioy a quick and ranging 
fancy which contrives aztique fictions, 
imaginary Chimere's,perplexed fables, 
unexpected Encounters 3 leads the 
reader into inchanted groves and gar- 
dens, builds imaginary caftles, palaces, 
and a thouſand fuch devices; he 1s uſu- 
ally ſublimed up with a confident 
ſelfe-admiring imagination. A Poet 
is firſt highly inamored of his owne 
ingeniousconceits, and that gives him 
the confidence to publiſh them : pre- 
ſuming that others will be as much 
taken with them as himſelf; which if 
it happen(as in all probability ſome 
that are of the ſame humor and Gerivs 
will extoll and applaud them)then he 
thinks himſelf a happy man , and 
thisapplauſe,if it be not the onely re- 
ward he aimes at; yetit is commonly 
the richeſt he can catch. Wy 

e 
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.The'axioms which are:generally 
:{mitted in naturall Philoſaphy, are 
chiefly theſe. 1. That all bodics , 
fabſtances and motions are produced 
by ſome efficient cauſe,or primary a- 
ent?ewhereupon the common people 
{who have moretruth 1n their notions 
than every one obſerves, but want 
ſkill-to diſcover it ) compendioully 
reſolve themſelves concerning all the 
effefts in nature,by ſaying that ſuch a 
thing ha ppens according ro the provi- 
dence and appointment of Godzwhich 
8true,and as much as need be expect- 
ed from them, and a kind of arguing 
more allowable, than it they ſhould 
ittribute things to fortune, chance;or 
ſuch kind of nothings:hut a Philoſopher 
whothinks himfelfe obliged to givea 
more immediate reaſon of "= , 
grants this to be right, as bbing aſſu- 
red 'that he which layes not ſuch a 
foundation in his method of Philoſo- 
phy , will find himſelf miſcrably puz- 
ted about many apparances. Yet 
makes not this a ſubterfuge for 1gno- 
rance or lazineſs , but proceeds fur- 
ther:thatz. All natural bodies(as to _ 
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ſome prx-exiſtent matter , which to 
diſcover plainly hath poſed all, both 
ancient andmodern enquiries,and pro- 
duced yarious Opinions : & no marvel; 
for the firſt 2 377 1 of things be- 
ng a matter ſofarout of our diſcovery; 
all the -knowledge we can arrive at 
concerning it is but conjecural, and 
various too according to the ſeveral 
methodswhich men have uſed toſearch 
it out. It hath paſſed a long time as 
a certain truth, that Earth , Water, 
Fire and Air were firſt formed and 
contrived out of a confuſed ſhapeleſs 
lump, and of theſe being variouſly 
tempered together , all mixt bodies 
reſulted. Others diving more ſcruti- 
nouſly and curiouſly into the originall 
of things, tell us, that the firſt matter 
conſiſted of minute parts and ſeveral 
configurftions , which fortuitouſly 
meeting together , produced all ſolid 
bodies; their tenuity making them 
fit for mixtion, whereas craffitude 
hinders their coaleſcence. Latter 
times have ſtill contrived more re- 
fined notions, and perſwade us 
that the firſt and originall matter con- 
faſted of particles, ſome very ſubtile, 


fluid, 


gaid, and __—_ of penetrability : 
ſome ſpherical, or globulous 3 which 
by their various motions, mutualcol- 
lion, and attrition, daſht themſelves 
into ſeveral 8chematiſmes. For. they 
take it for granted , that the original 
and prz-exiſtene matter , being by 
the Creator made up of ſmall parts, 
and thoſe of various ſhapes, and 
put into motion : theſe parts muſt ne- 
cfſarily wear off their extancies and | 
corners 3 that which was ſo worn off 
yould become a ſubtil tenuious and 
agile matter; the reſt minute globes 
orſpherical particles,the ſmaltenuious 
&lſabtil particles being ſomwhere en- 
vironed and preſſed together, aſſu- 
.med ſuch figures , as the next or 
contiguous bodies were apt toimprint 
upon them, $o that figures ſeem not 
 tohave been wrought in bodies by any 
forecanceived deſign, or intelligent 
aimez but only by the concurrence of 
Kcidental cauſes, and are nothing elſe 
but the bodies themſelves, limited by 
the circum-obſeſſion of other bodies 
from being extended beyond thoſe 
dimenſions they enjoy. For example, 


Y ACabe ſeems to receive its figure by 
8, being 
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being. equally environed on-all ſides; 
A Lamizeor thin plate by being daſht 

werfuily on two ſides only, and en- 

oying the liberty of extention on the 
edges.” A Spherical body either by 
rolling every way , by which motion 
all the extencies or little corners are 
grated off: ( as it wilthappen inpro- 
ceſle of time, although it move in an 
Orb or Sphere, where every contigi- 
ous body ſeemes to. be lefle hard )) or 
elſe by winding of many hlaments into 
ſuch a form , as in a botome of yarn, 
and thelike. It is certain 3. Earth, Wa- 
ter, and Ayr arethe Wombes and re- 
ceptacles to comprehend , nouriſh and 
reſerve mixt bodies. And that 4. all 
dies have efluvid'soratomes darted 
from them, whereby they act at a di- 
ſtance; and makea preſſion upon any 
other body that is within their Orb of 
emanation, and fit to imhibe them : 
and ſothe atomes or minute particles 
which are wafted over to us from hot 
bodies, heat us; thoſe of cold bodies 
benum us3 the Nervous parts of our 
bodies being capable of receiving a 
reffion by them: 5; That all,or moſt 
odies, are Radious more or leſle ; 
ES an 


ind that array expands its ſelf in the 


forme of a Pyramid whoſe baſe is in 
the objet, and its vertical point in 
the eye. It 1s REF granted, that 
6, there is ſo ſtrict a connexion and 
combination in the Fabrick of the 
World; that no vacuity or divullſion 
can be 1n the continuity of Nature ; 
And yet 7. every compounded body 
tath many Cavitiesor pores,apt tore- 
receive ſmal and ſubtil particles which 
aretrajected through them; mixion is 
but a compoſure or juxtapoſition of 
parts, whofe ſuperticies's, though the 
touch one another, yet their coal- 
elcence is not ſo cloſe , but that theſe 
Atomes-or ſubtil parts of matter find 
convenient pores through which they 
fe,and by vertue of theſe it is that, 
All bodies reſcue themſelves into 
their native dimenſion and figure, if 
they be by any overmaſtering violence 
com refſed out of, or diſtracted be- 
yond it 3 As it is ſeenin a Bow,where- 
nif che pores be (for example)round 
before the bending 3 by the tenfure 
they are crampt and preſſed intoa c0- 
veel figure : but when the bow 18 + 
pit unbent, theſe ative particles 1n- 


large 
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large the diameter of their pores , rg: 
ſtore them to their former round k. 
gure 3 & by preſling the adjacent parts 
reduce the bow to 1ts wonted figure. 
9g. All Natural bodies are ſubje& 
todiſlolution and corruption, yetſo 
as that bodies of a different nature a- 
riſe from them : Inſomuch that if we 
red the whole frame of nature, 
diflolution and corruption of bodies 
imports no more than the aſſuming of 
a new ſhape: no annihilation ſuc- 
- ceeds, buta kind of circulation inthe 
works. of Nature. For after many 
changes and revolutions a body may 
, Te-aſſume the ſame figure and Nature 
it had before : as appeares by that 
common inſtance of an Oxe; that 
feeds upon grafle, which is converted 
into fleſh; this fleſh after it hath un- 
dergone ſome changes turnes to the 
Earth; and in proceſle of time is ſub- 
Iimed up into graſſe again. 

To find out the qualifications re- 
quilite to a Natarel Philoſopher , we 
may obſerve that for him that aimes 
at no more, but onely to underſtand 
. what reaſons other men give of 
things, how they ſtate the matter con- 

cerning 
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Sf crning natural effedts ; and ſo gives 
wp himſelf ro be guided by their di- 
tites there's no more required but a 
good memory. But he that wil in good 
aameſt examine the truth of other 
mens reaſons 3 or ſearch our reaſons of 
limſelf, - ſhould enjoy a peircing 
judgement. 

In health there 1s an exact compo- 


parts of the body ; but in every diſ- 
aſe ſome diſorder. ordiſlocation (not 
ofthe exterior and ſuperficial alwates, 
but) of ſome inward part, as Spirits, 
Blood, or humors : as appeares by 
tat ſtrugling which men uſe to reſcue 
themſelves into a poſture of reſt, 
which if they cannot accompliſh b 

that agitation, then they haverecourſe 
toſuch meanes as by experience have 
been found conducible : Foralthough 
reaſon in general inſtruts men, that a 
bealthfull body muſt have nouriſb- 
ments agreeable to its Nature 5 an 

that a difeaſed body ought to be re- 
ed to its naturaland healthfultem* 
per by medicaments that enjoy 8 con- 
ary nature and quality to the Pre” 


Bf fare of all the exterior and inward 


dominant humor , thereby to qualikc 
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and moderate it, that nature may ex 
autres more.eaſe : yet the diſtins 
nowledge of what things are agree 
able, and what nox1ous, (wherein thi 
ſpeculative part of -Phyſick chiefly 
conſiſts )-and to afligne peculiar re 
medies to everyparticular diſcafe, a 
bout which the practical part is con 
verſant, theſe are but the produd:s 
of experience; ſo that practical phy 
fick took its firſt riſe frem a bold ad 
venturing upon remedies , which a 
they were obſerved to be ſucceſsful 
_ or unlucky, were accordingly eithe 
recommended to poſterity or rejected. 
Now it is very certain that to gain 
the rules and method of curing , asf 
they. are already colle&ed and de- 
lIivered by Authors 3 the hiſtory c 
Plarits, Minerals, and' other particu- 
lars uſed in Phylick 3 and the hiſtory 
of parts, or Anatomy of mans body i 
are accompliſhed by the memory. But 
the pratticalt part , whereby one 1s 
obliged to jacge of ſignes and: Sym- 
promes, and thence to judge or prog- if 
noſticate of dariger or ſafty,”continu- 
anceor ſpeedy recovery.,and from the 
mdications of a diſeaſe to know what 


remedies 
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remedies, are ſuitable is a work of a 
aud. imagination. ... = 
«M- There is a vaſt difference between 
» Wide Theory of any Art, and the pra- 
fly 7 lice OL it 3. the firſt belongs Either to 
memory or judgement , the laſt com- 
honly-to. the imagination, And itis 
odleryed that . the learnedeſt 'men in 
amfaculry, who are immerſt in con- 
templation, and buſy themſelves to 
Ikyery knowing in all the intricacies 
[ heir Ar, ſeldome prove ſo plau- 
Wein the practice, asthoſe whocon- 
tate themſelves with the common 
adÞrdinary rules, ( which arecaſy 
ad: ſoon learot.) apply themſelves” 
nholely to the profefiory and lucra- 
Wepart, This is ſeen in nothing ſo 
eidently as inthe practice of Phypck 3 
(although it be true in vther Arts ) 
Whereia many adventurousempiricks, 
dprating Mountebancks, by help 
ug few cloaibing words aud lame 
experimented remedies ſoon. Mile 


themſelves 2 t fame: eſpecially 
faffiſted by the credulity of the vul- 
| f peo- 


[: and leſſe intelligent ſort 0 
Pk. But one uſual engin whereby ney 
W up their fame among theſe, 7 


A 
| , | 
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& . theircheapneſſe; the ſureſt device'tc 

. -- catchthe common people who are ge- 

nerally hidebound, and ſordidly par- 

chnonious Sometimes(I confeſs)it fals 

out, that a man whom Nature mean 

and intended for a Phyfitian ; by the 
miquity of fortune, unskilfulnefle off 
Parents and Tutors, or ſome other il! 
luck-is-thruſt upon a mieaner profeſſi-Y 

6h: which being irkfoine and unplea- 

fant'to him - (as it commonly happens 
when the natural bent' and inclinati-W 
- -onof the mind isthwarted) afterwards 
following the conduQ of his Gemniws , 
applies himſelfe to the Study of Phy- 
fick, and proves more lucky atit,than 
many which by a tedious and charge- 
able education have been trained up 
In the ſecond part is intended 4 con- 
tinuition of the former diſcourſe, 
--'ed\'an account of the life AFs and 
- 1 Deafhof i oooh 
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